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The new 
Firestone 
Convoy Tire 
gives you 
safety, 
mileage and 
blowout 
protection 
— new high 
quality anda 
new low 
price. Come 
in and see 
the tire that 


saves you 
25%. 




















No FARMER would ever give up his binder or 
combine and go back to cutting grain with a scythe. Likewise, 
farmers who have equipped their tractors and wheeled 
farm implements with Firestone Ground Grip Tires would 
no more think of going back to steel wheels than they would 
of going back to the scythe. They know that Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires are the best investment they can make in 
economy and comfort. Firestone Ground Grip Tires save 
25% in time and up to 33!3% in fuel over steel-lugged wheels, 
give greater traction and more drawbar pull, greatly reduce 
repairs, ride ever so much easier, protect your health, do not 
throw up dust, can be used on the highways and wear longer 
than steel wheels. These advantages of Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires are made possible by the many exclusive and patented 
Firestone construction features: 


Triple-Braced Traction Bars provide more positive traction and do 
not bend, break or tear off as when unsupported. 
52to 89 Extra Inches of traction bar length give greater earth biting power. 


NEW HIGH QUALITY 
NEW LOW PRICE 


‘Firestone 


CONVOY TIRE 
FOR CARS & TRUCKS 


32% Greater Bar Surface Contact 
gives increased pulling power 
and longer wear. 

Better Cleaning in all soil 
conditions is made possible by 
the scientific spacing between 
the traction bars. 

Smoother Riding is made possible 
because the traction bars are 
joined together and form one 
continuous contact with ground 
or road. 

Longer Tire Life is provided by the 
patented Gum-Dipping process 
which counteracts internal 
friction and heat, provides 
far greater strength to resist 
the strain of heavy pulling. 
Resistance to sun and 
weather is provided by a 
special tread compound 
developed by Firestone 
engineers, 

Tread Guaranteed Not to 
Loosen because two extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped cords 
under the tread provide 
inseparable union between 
tread and cord body. 


See your nearby 
Implement Dealer, 
Firestone Tire Dealer or 
Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store today and 
learn how little it costs to 
change over your present 
steel wheeled tractor and 
implements and put your 
farm on rubber. 





THE FIRESTONE VOICE 
OF THE FARM-Interviews 
with the Champion Farmers 
of America, featuring Everett 
Mitchell. Twice weekly 
during the noon hour. 
Consult your local paper for 
the station, day, and time 
ot broadcast, 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 





































INSIST 
ON FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
WHEN YOU ORDER A 
NEW TRACTOR OR 
WHEELED FARM 
IMPLEMENT 


















































Listen to « « e 





THE VOICE OF 
FIRESTONE featuring 
Richard Crooks and 
Margaret Speaks and the 
70-piece Firestone 
Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide 
N. B. C. Red Network 
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Children in Court 


A July Sermon for Parents 


BRING you the words of a judge 

who has spent long years i 
court: Judge Malcomb Hatfield: 

“During the past decade our peni- 
tentiaries have practically doubled 
their population. Approximately 
three-fourths of these prisoners are 
under 30 years of age. . . . It is 
estimated that each year 200,00 
children stream through our courts. 
Half as many juvenile crimes are 
committed in rural districts as in 
our large metropolitan centers. 
When we take into consideration 
the fact that the late John Dillinger 
and other notorious felons were 
products of our rural communities, 
it must be admitted that the theory 
that juvenile crime exists only in 
highly populous cities is incorrect.” 
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@ What are we going to do about 
it? What can be done about it? 
Or, do we want to do anything 
about it? 

There are several fundamental 
things that can be done. The first 
trail leads back to the home. A 
little firm but affectionate discipline 
before the child reaches the ripe age 
of five years will do much to curb the 
lawbreakers of the next generation. 
Psychology is clearly showing us 
that righteous social conduct is al- 
ways based upon respect for con- 
stituted authority. Children who 
are allowed to “get away” with all 
sorts of defiance to parental author- 
ity up to five years of age, will get 
a bias of nonrespect for the opinions 
of others which will tinge their 
entire lives. 

We are falling down miserably 
in teaching respect for the property 
of others. The distinction between 
mine and thine is a fundamental 
difference which young people will 
fail to discern unless the home, 
school, and church stay on the job 
with children from earliest infancy. 
Covetousness is a natural instinct 
which easily grows into thievery 
unless checked by the truth that 
property rights are sacred. 

Part of our trouble arises from the 
breakdown of religious devotion on 
the part of adults. Religion has been 
defined as “moral ideals touched by 
emotion.” Certainly the sanctions of 
the highest spiritual religion are nec- 
essary to.key the mind to its highest 
and finest possibilities. So long as 
one-half of the children and youth in 
the United States are absent from any 
sort of religious instruction, the pres- 
ent condition of things will continue. 


@ We have at hand the cure for 
practically all these rank evils. It is 
up to us to make the most vigorous 
use of them. If we were to see an 
army of children and youth—200,000 
of them—marching in a body to our 
courthouses, we would get busy and 
do something about it. 

You and I cannot do everything, 
but we can do something. What we 
can do, we ought to do. May God 
forgive us if we fail the children and 
youth of this generation! It will not 
make a great deal of difference to 
us what happens to the rest of the 
world if these things continue to 
happen among us. 


OZ. Moret 
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Our 1862 
War Letter 


HIS month instead of fiction we have a 

true story that is more interesting than 
fiction—a true story of actual everyday life 
in the War Between the States as it was 
lived by the plain men who did the march- 
ing and the fighting. -The fine ac- 
companying silhouette of marching soldiers 
is from James Boyd’s superb Civil War 
story Marching On .... and every South- 
erner who can do so will enjoy reading or 
rereading Boyd’s vividly written volume. 
. .. . And then there’s the superb cover 
Mr. Schoonover has painted especially for 
this issue of Pickett’s Charge at Gettys- 
burg, described by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica as “one of the most famous 
episodes in military history.” 


Fighting War 
as a System 
GOMEBODY has wisely commented on 


“the paradox of war,” namely, the 
heroism of individual soldiers which every- 
body should honor and the savagery and 
brutishness of war as a system which every- 
body should abominate. While this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer honors the sac- 
rifices of men like the two young South 
Carolinians, Dr. Poe (page 34) sounds a 
clarion call for a crusade against war as a 
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system—a call which a young Georgia 4-H 
club member effectively supports on 
page 16. 


And a Fight 
Against Alcohol 


JUST the other day an elderly friend 

passed our office door and we paused 
to congratulate him on how surprisingly 
well he was looking—so much finer and 
more youthful in every way that nobody 
could help noticing it. And then the ex- 
planation came: “Well, to tell you the 
truth I was 58 years old before I found it 
doesn’t pay to drink liquor! I wish I could 
live my whole life over again without ever 
touching it!” Many of our readers are young 
enough to profit by his experience. And 
there is hardly anything else happening in 
America right now more inspiring than 
the “youth movement against alcohol” de- 
scribed further by Executive Secretary W. 
Roy Breg on page 16. Why not write him 
for further information? 


They “Fought 
the Good Fight” 


H's many friends throughout the South- 

east and particularly in Alabama 
where he served as president of Auburn 
for four years from 1928 to 1932 will mourn 
the recent death of Dr. Bradford Knapp. 
Born in the North, Dr. Knapp lived to fight 
the South’s battles with greater vigor than 
most native Southerners. 

Another great loss to Agriculture in the 
last month was the death of Dr. George F. 
Warren of Cornell University, known 
round the world for his work in farm 
economics and in recent years especially 
for his advocacy of a stable monetary sys- 
tem. Without the devaluation of the 
dollar in 1933 cotton would be bringing 
right now just about what it did in Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 










































































THEY LIVED WELL WITH LITTLE CASH 


HIS month, as the South’s thinking turns back to Gettysburg and to 

the doom of the Old South which was sealed there, it is a good time to 
inquire whether we should not resolutely set about reviving the finest 
qualities for which the Old South was famous. In this connection some 
phrases from Woodrow Wilson’s History of the United States may well 
be recalled and pondered: 

There was no aristocracy in the Old South of the kind men commonly think of 
when they use the word. .. There went with wealth a certain ease and expansiveness 
of living, a good deal of quict leisure, an old-fashioned grace and punctiliousness of 
manner which gave to those who cultivated it an air of exclusiveness and elevation. . . 
But there was little display. In that agricultural region wealth did not mean abundant 
money but only full storehouses, a well-stocked stable, an unstinted table, plain com- 
fort, and open-handed hospitality. 

We have now come to a time when it is difficult for many a farmer 
to find as much cash as he genuinely needs for properly supporting his 
family. Some people blame crop control. Others realize that the deeper 
cause is reduced foreign demand for cotton and other crops—a reduced 
demand that would force prices to starvation levels if production were not 
reduced in line with demand. In either case, the result is the same—a 
shortage of cash. And it is true that everyday living requires more cash 
than was required in our grandfathers’ day. In their “horse-and-buggy” 
age no cotton or tobacco money needed to be spent for cars, gasoline, 
radios, or a hundred other conveniences we now enjoy. 


TEN WAYS TO GET MORE CASH TODAY 


N THE situation that now faces Southern farm families three facts seem 
to stand out: 

1. We don’t want to (and we ought not to) do without the conveniences 
and comforts which modern science and invention have provided for most 
people in towns and cities. 

2. So far as possible, however, we ought to set up a scheme of living 
which will provide happiness and good living on the farm with the small- 
est possible cash outlay—such things as the “full storehouses, well-stocked 
stables, unstinted tables, and open-handed hospitality” mentioned above, 

3. Even, however, after aiming at “living like a king from what the 
farm produces”—an abundance of vegetables, pork, beef, mutton, chick- 
ens, eggs, honey, milk, butter, cream, peaches, apples, grapes, figs, pecans, 
etc.—there is still need for more cash than the average farmer now 
makes. And in the effort to get more cash we wonder if farmers can find 
any better prescription than is found in the ten “We Must Adds” which 
50 years of work with Southern farmers have led The Progressive Farmer 
to summarize as follows: 





1, We must add soil building to soil use—regard it just as much our duty to 
build fertility as to consume it. 


2. Add live-at-home farming to money-crops farming. 

3. Add quality production to quantity production—think just as constantly about 
getting profit from extra quality as from extra quantity. 

4. Add animal production to plant production—get adequate profits from pro- 
ducing livestock, dairy, and poultry products as well as crops. 

5. Add winter farming to summer farming—have our fields producing grain and 
soil-improving crops in winter as well as money crops in summer. 

6. Combine scientific forest management with scientific field management. 

7. Add processing profits to profits on producing raw materials. 

8. Combine marketing skill with producing skill. 

9. Add the benefits of organization to the benefits of personal effort. 

10. Add skill as a business man—skill in financing, saving, and investing—~ 
to skill as a farmer. 


A LITTLE LESSON FROM LOUISIANA 


JUST as an illustration of what can be done where farmers resolutely 
make up their minds to cash in on all these ten possibilities for profit, 
we wish every Progressive Farmer reader could have seen an amazing 














exhibit we saw recently at a sort of farmers’ community fair at Lafayette, 
La. These farmers, largely of French descent, have a marketing organi- 
zation and make 200 to 300 per cent as much profit on sweet potatoes as 
the average Southern farmer makes. And why? (1) Because they have a 
“one-variety community” and so standardize production. (2) Because 
they grade so carefully that it amazed us—amazed us to see boxes of sweet 
potatoes almost as much alike in size, shape, and color as a box of Black- 
eye peas! (3) Because they pack the potatoes in boxes as attractive and 
with labels as colorful and artistic as if they had been put up by General 
Foods, the Standard Oil Company, or any other “big business.” 





These farmers are not only thinking just as much about quality pro- 
duction as quantity production, but more. They are adding marketing 
skill to production skill. And they are adding the benefits of organiza- 
tion to the benefits of personal effort. All these things cotton farmers must 
learn to do if even passably decent profits are to be made in future. 


Flue-cured tobacco farmers, too, need to give increased attention to 
quality. Great Britain is now the principal importer of American tobacco, ; 
but because of the heavy tariff on this American tobacco, English manufac- P 
turers buy it only when they find its quality superior to that they can : 
get trom British Empire sources. We must keep flue-cured quality at } 
high levels in order to hold this A-1 market. A 
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WHY WAIT FOR HIGH LINES? 

Wey wait for high lines to furnish electricity before equipping the r 
home with the appliances which add to comfort and lighten labors, ts 
unless you are sure these high lines will come to you in the immediate th 
future? Don’t be unduly optimistic about the rapidity with which rural oA 
high lines are to be extended. Consider these facts: ei 

1. High lines must stand on their own feet and develop enough revenue to pay ev 
for installation, carrying charges, etc. BI. 

2. Private utilities and REA have already extended lines into a considerable part sto 
of these prospective profit-paying areas. 

3. Even if rural high lines are extended at the same rate that has been maintained 
during the last 2% years, it will be 20 years before half the farms in the country are 
have high-line service. tha 

4. There are many well-to-do farmers who can never have high-line power except a li 
at exorbitant costs. ‘ self 

Read our inspiring prize letter, “Electric Current a Delight,” on 7 
page 30, but remember that power washing, radios, running water, tab 
lighting plants, refrigerators, modern heating—all these are available to hav 
the farmers, even without high-line service. In many instances, ifthe ‘At 
farmer so desires, appliances purchased now may be converted later to sup, 
electric drive if the high line does come through. And wiring that might es 
be installed now for home lighting plants is just as serviceable later if the ordi 
high lines do come, if the farmer plans his installation to provide for it. pho 

The Progressive Farmer believes that farmers who are in position os 
to do so should wait no longer to modernize their homes. The farm 
wife is entitled to modern equipment to lighten her work in the home. > 

and 









MEETINGS FOR MR. AND MRS. FARMER 


BOUT all these matters we have been discussing—more money for 
the farm; more conveniences for farm homes; better marketing; 
rural electrification; increased livestock, dairying, and poultry produc- 
tion—our Alabama and Georgia farmers and farm women can learn more 
at the 1938 annual meetings at their state agricultural colleges. August = 
1-6 are the dates for Alabama Farmers’ and Homemakers’ Week at | 
Auburn, while Georgia Farm and Home Week will be observed August | 
8 to 13 at Athens. Wherever it is possible for both the farmer and his wife 
to get somebody to look after the home, they will enjoy attending these 7 
meetings together. But wherever both cannot go, one certainly should’ 
possibly the wife attending one year and the husband the next in rotation. | 
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BLACK BELT CAN BE 
A LIVESTOCK EMPIRE 


Work of the experiment station at 


Marion Junction points to great future 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


M: J. (“Facts”) Funchess, director 

of the Alabama Experiment 
Station, and K. G. Baker, in charge 
of the Black Belt substation at 
Marion Junction, and their co- 
workers in the experiment station 
system are making agricultural his- 
tory for the Black Belt of tomorrow. 
The Black Belt of the past was a cot- 
ton empire, destroyed by the boll 
weevil a quarter century ago. 

Director Funchess said to me early 
in the year, “Sometime this spring 
I want you to go down to Marion 
Junction and see some of the pasture 
work. Baker is getting remarkable 
results.” The invitation was all I 
wanted; I’ve been asking myself and 
everybody else for years why the 
Black Belt couldn’t become the “live- 
stock empire” of the state. 

Funchess, Baker, and co-workers 
are getting the answers—answers 
that in time can make the Black Belt 
a livestock empire, as I saw for my- 
self in early May. 

The Black Belt substation was es- 
tablished in 1930; pasture results 
have been stacking up since 1933. 
“At present,” Mr. Baker told me, “I 
suppose Black Belt pastures will car- 
ry one cow to every five acres. With 
ordinary treatment (200 pounds 
phosphate annually plus seeding of 
plants) we can carry one cow every 
two acres for six to eight months of 


the year.” Some of the pastures were 
capable of carrying two cows and 
more per acre at the time I saw them, 
but summer drouths and bad winters 
all have to be figured in a year’s av- 
erage. The best treatment so far has 
produced 365 pounds of beef per 
acre. Pastures as you find them may 
produce 25, 50, or maybe 100 pounds 
of beef per acre. 

The improved pastures are built: 


1. By sowing Dallis grass, bluegrass, 
and other grasses, white clovers, and black 
medic on the lime lands; grasses and les- 
pedeza on the acid- soils. Recent work 
indicates that wild European clover may 
be the answer to a winter clover that won’t 
drown out on bottom lands. 


2. By moderate to heavy applications of 
phosphate on all lands, with lime, potash, 
and other elements less necessary. 


Phosphate Boosts Beef Yields 


Mr. Baker is carrying a whole 
series of pastures planted alike but 
fertilized differently. Two examples 
give a fair idea of results. In a four- 
year average, 200 pounds of phos-. 
phate annually has increased the per 
acre yield of beef 73 pounds; 2,400 
pounds of phosphate applied once 
every three years has increased beef 
yield 153 pounds—and produced 100 
pounds of beef per acre the first 56 
days of grazing this spring. 

On another pasture converted over 
from Johnson grass sod 400 pounds 


@ This 80-acre oat field that promised 4,000 to 5,000 bushels received phosphate 
and nitrogen. That “pen” picture in the center was taken on unfertilized pasture 


(notice the outright bare spots), that on the right was phosphated. 


@ A sight to see are fertilized pastures on Houston soil with the white clover in full 


bloom; even more impressive are the side-by-side comparisons of growth between 
non-fertilized and fertilized areas. 


of phosphate the first year followed 
by 200 the next year produced $29 
worth of milk per acre with most of 


it selling around $1.50 per 100 


pounds for 4 per cent milk. 


I hope you'll take a special look at 
those two “hat-in-pen” pictures for 
often cows will graze fertilized areas 
so heavily because of the better 
growth that differences in favor of 
the fertilizer may not be readily grasp- 
ed. Mr. Baker, by the way, believes 
that close and early grazing gives ef- 
fective weed control. “And,” Dean 
Funchess adds, “the more phosphate 
the less mowing will be necessary.” 
The more’ phosphate the more leg- 
umes and the fewer weeds. “But,” 
Mr. Baker warned, “at certain sea- 
sons when weeds threaten to com- 
pete with more valuable plants, mow- 
ing is a very important part of the 
pasture program. This should be 
done before objectionable plants go 
to seed.” 


Methods Fit Farm Conditions 


One of the first impressions the 
visitor at the state gains is the con- 
stant effort everywhere to solve Black 
Belt problems as the _ everyday 
farmer will have to face them. The 
farmer who has little equipment and 
little cash money isn’t likely to start 
into something that in the beginning 
calls for a heavy expense. The phos- 
phate for the pasture lands can be 
applied as effectively on top of the 
ground as if it were cut in or 
scratched in, Mr. Baker has found; 
last winter brood sows running loose 
in the bottom lands were carried for 
$1.50 per head; some interesting re- 
sults have already been obtained on 
wintering beef with nothing but 
Johnson grass left to mature and a 
little cottonseed meal and silage; for 
some years yet Mr. Baker believes 
nurse cows and baby beef may make 
more money than steers fed out— 
because the feed problem will be less. 


For the small farmer Mr. Baker 
believes hogs may be better than 
beef. To put it as he did, “A $40 
cow will produce 400 pounds of beef 
a year; a $15 sow will produce 1,500 
pounds of pork.” Seventy-four pigs 
and sows which we saw were thriv- 
ing on a little skimmilk and crushed 
oats, both produced on the farm, and 
clover pasture. 

Most cotton farmers are likely to 
think of their land in terms of how 
much nitrogen each crop may need; 
the substation is discovering that on 
Black Belt soils phosphate is usually 
the limiting element on crops as well 
as pastures. 


Crop Response to Phosphate 


A few examples will illustrate the 
remarkable response to 375 pounds 
of phosphate per acre on various 
Black Belt soils: 


Increase from 


Crop Soil Type phosphate 
Oats Sumter 22 bushels 
Sorghum silage Houston 3% tons 
Soybeans Eutaw 1,690 pounds 
Peanuts Vaiden 46 bushels* 
Corn Sumter 12.8 bushels 
Alfalfa Sumter 4,390 pounds* 
Alfalfa Sumter 2,860 pounds 


* 50 pounds muriate of potash also used. 


Especially interesting is the fact 
that without any potash alfalfa peters 
out and loses its stand. 

Looking back over a series of 
memorable years in the study of 
Black Belt problems Mr. Baker asks, 
“Why not let this tough land go to 
grass?” —and legumes. The evidence 
is plain enough that livestock can be 
made highly profitable and that feed 
crops requiring relatively little 
plowing can be produced in abun- 
dance. “The chief thing they've 
got to remember,” concluded Di- 
rector Funchess, “is ‘land treat- 
ment’ based on phosphate. With land 
treatment there’s practically no limit 
to what the Black Belt can do in the 
next fifteen to twenty years.” 
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ERE are one farmer's sugges- 
tions to me about jobs to be 
done when crops have been laid by: 
. Repair fences. 
. Oil and repair harness. 
. Repaint and repair farm implements. 
. Clean up the yards. 
. Clean and replant the garden. 
. Make all improvements _ possible 
around the house for the family’s conveni- 
ence and pleasure. Make chairs, swings, 
trellis, etc., for wife’s garden. 


AVibwWN— 


@ How to Keep Down Bushes 


A Troup County farmer, who op- 
erates on a large scale, told me the 
other day how he had solved the 
problem of cutting bushes out of his 
pastures. 

Formerly he would put all of his 
hands at the job for a few days, 
would run up a $40 or $50 labor bill, 
and would quit before he had gotten 
the bushes cut. He has now em- 
ployed a Negro man who is a steady 
worker when by himself and he 
keeps this man working in the pas- 
ture. He pays him along with the 
other farm labor, does not keep the 
cost, does not miss the payments, and 
keeps his pasture cleaned off better. 

After crops are laid by, time spent 
in cutting out the pasture may 
easily double the grazing capacity. 


@ Contour Furrows; More Grass 


The Cannonville Soil Conservation 
Project here at LaGrange after its 
study of pastures and erosion control 
has found evidence that contour fur- 
rows in the pasture increase the stand 
and growth of grass. Of the types 
studied, the broad flat-bottom furrow 
with sloping sides appears to be most 
effective. Project leaders recommend 
that furrows be constructed by two 
back furrows with a turnplow, leav- 
ing a balk 12 inches wide. If desired 
this balk can be broken with a disk 


S I traveled over Alabama this 

spring I was impressed with the 
fact that farmers in all sections were 
planning to utilize the acres released 
from cotton for the production of 
feed and forage. Many acres of im- 
proved pasture crowded with Dallis 
grass, white clover, and lespedeza 
and showing the effects of liberal 
applications of phosphate were to be 
seen in almost every county. Corn 
was getting off to a good start on 
many acres that in previous years 
were devoted to cotton exclusively. 
All this points to but one conclusion: 
Alabama farmers are getting ready 
to supplement their cotton income 
with livestock in the near future. 


What Are Your Markets? 


As I discussed this matter with in- 
dividuals in various sections of the 
state, however, I was impressed with 
the lack of a definite livestock plan. 
Most farmers are waiting to see how 
much feed will be produced before 
making definite plans for livestock. 
To all of these people I wish to offer 
a few words of friendly warning. 

To be successful with any kind 
of livestock we must plan our work 


MIDSUMMER JOBS ON PROGRESSIVE FARMS 


By JOHN L. 


ANDERSON 


County Agent, Troup County, Ga. 


harrow that will leave some loose 
soil in the bottom and sides of the 
furrow. 


@ Cheap Paint from Old Oil 


There are in Troup County 250 
tenant houses and barns that have 
been painted with a very good and 
cheap paint. One such building was 
examined where the paint had been 
on seven years and was still in good 
condition. This is the formula: 2 
to 3 pounds of red oxide to 1 gallon 
of old cylinder oil. The oxide costs 
from 3 cents to 5 cents a pound and 
the cylinder oil is given away at the 
filling station. The oxide can be 
bought in brown, red, green, or black 
and is sometimes called red mortar. 
A medium-sized tenant house or 
barn can be painted for $1 plus the 
labor. Better results are secured if 
the cylinder oil is boiled, for a few 
minutes, the oxide stirred in, and 
then the paint applied promptly. 


® Trench Silos for Cheap Storage 


On farms with little storage place 
for roughage many tons of high- 
quality silage feed can be stored in 
trench silos. When the work of cul- 
tivating the crops is finished there 
will be time to dig a silo. Farmers 
here are using them in increasing 
numbers. 

The silo is easy to dig, to fill, and 
to feed from. Two hands and a pair 
of mules with a slip scrape, plow, 
pick, and shovel will dig a trench silo 
in approximately two days. These 
silos are generally 10 feet wide at the 
top, 7 feet wide at the bottom, and 
8 feet deep. The length is 2 feet for 


each cow that is to be fed from the 
silo (about a ton of silage per cow— 
Editor). For 15 cows this would be 30 
feet long. It is best to provide drain- 
age from the lowest part of the silo 
either by open ditch or tile drain. 
The side walls of the silo should 
slope so that the trench will be wider 
at the top than the bottom. 


@ Clean Up Barnyard 


Farm work is made easier and life 
more pleasant when the farm ma- 
chinery is in place. It does not re- 
quire any money or fine buildings to 
have an inviting farmstead. Some of 
the things that may well be done 
now are: 

1. Dismantle worn-out machinery. Sell 
the iron as junk and destroy the wooden 
part. 

2. Put machinery under shelter if possi- 
ble or if not, out of sight behind the build- 
Ing. 


3. Clean out lots and pastures by clear- 
ing out trash, old wire, cans, etc. 


sagging 


4. Repair gates and_ replace 


broken posts. 





WE MUST PLAN OUR 
LIVESTOCK PROGRAM 


By F. W. 


BURNS 


Animal Husbandman, Alabama Extension Service 


and then work our plan. In doing 
this probably the first consideration 
should be our available markets. For 
example, in some sections of the state 
there are still available markets for 
sweet cream for ice cream making 
while other sections have markets 
for whole milk for cheese and con- 
densing purposes. Where cream is 
sold it will be necessary to plan to 
utilize the skimmilk through hogs 
or poultry. Where whole milk is 
sold probably a few additional cows 
should be used and the hogs and 
poultry, outside of those needed for 
home use, should be omitted. This 
is only one of several examples that 
might be used but the success or 
failure of your livestock venture may 
depend on your decision. 

Probably the next most important 
point to consider ts the livestock-carry- 
ing capacity of the farm. One overen- 
thusiastic individual I visited recent- 


ly had already purchased eight brood 
sows which will farrow this fall and 
has planted only 20 acres of corn to 
feed out this pig crop. With fair 
success he will have 50 pigs this fall 
which will require 800 bushels of 
corn before they are ready for mar- 
ket. He will probably be in the mar- 
ket for some feed before spring un- 
less he increases his corn acreage. 


Quality Is Important 


The next important consideration 
should be the quality of livestock 
used. There is a definite place for 
some purebred herds and flocks in 
practically every county in the state 
to furnish herd sires. However, the 
beginner had better leave this work 
to the more experienced breeders. 
On the other hand, there is generally 
no economy in buying nondescript 
scrubs just because they are cheap. 
Our dairy herd improvement asso- 





5. Remove old buildings already falling 
and no longer useful and save the lumber. 


@ Take a Vacation Trip 


More farmers each year are taking 
advantage of several days’ time, when 
farm work is not rushed, to take 
their families away for a motor trip. 
They go to the mountains or some 
other interesting place. In some in- 
stances they take several-hundred- 
mile trips in adjoining states looking 
at the crops and country. Such a trip 
can be made economically and is one 
that more farmers and their families 
should take advantage of. 


@ Inexpensive Milk Cooler 


Several dairymen in our section 
are economizing successfully on a 
milk cooler. They use old oil drums, 
setting a ten-gallon can of milk in 
each drum and filling with cool 
water. Three bricks are placed in 
the drum and the can of milk set on 
this. This makes the water circulate 
better and keeps the milk at a lower 
temperature. They are able to keep 
the night’s milk successfully without 
the use of ice even in hot weather. 


@ Time for checking 
up and looking ahead. 
J. R. Miller, Georgia 
i Master Farmer, and 
County Agent McAr- 
: thur Sloan _ studying 
; Mr. Miller’s system of 
crop rotation. 


ciation records kept on about 1,500 
dairy cows in all sections of the 
state last year revealed the fact that 
unless dairy cows produce over 4,000 
pounds of milk per year (about 465 
gallons) they will not pay for their 
feed and the labor involved in milk- 
ing them. Despite this fact there are 
still thousands of cows in commer- 
cial dairy herds that are producing 


‘less than this quantity. A safe rule 


is to select good grade females and 
use good purebred sires. By follow- 
ing this plan the herd or flock can 
be improved from year to year with 
little additional expense. After ex- 
perience is gained it may be desirable 
to add one or two purebred females 
and gradually build a purebred herd. 
There will be an increased demand, 
particularly for purebred sires, as 
our farmers become: more livestock- 
minded. 


In conclusion let me suggest that 
you discuss your livestock problems 
with your county agent and expert 
enced livestock producers _ before 
starting into the business. They will 
probably save you many costly mis 
takes and greatly increase your 
chances of success. 
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—Illustration by James Reynolds from James 





Boyd’s MARCHING ON—Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





1862 letter, never before published, vividly portrays everyday conditions 


Camp Mc. Laws 
(Near Richmond, Va.) 


July 13th, 1862. 
D>F4" Ma:— 
On this beautiful Sabbath 


morning when all Nature wears its 
loveliest livery and the quietude of 
the scene reminds us of the household 
joys, I think it not improper or an act 
of impiety to spend a while in com- 
muning with friends far away and 
especially to have a chat with my 
mother. 

Your very welcome letter, sent by 
Bob, was received on the 7th inst., 
and I assure you, Ma, nothing could 
have given me more satisfaction. 
For a time I forgot the hardships and 
privations of the soldier and was 
transported home; and as I read 
the lines of your letter I imagined 
myself visiting our neighbors and 
pacing the walks of your garden, sur- 
veying with a relish your wholesale 
stock of vegetables—enough to 
cure the most inveterate case of 
scurvy, of which there is a good 
deal in the army, or to make the 
mouth of an epicure water, or cause 
him to smile at care. But alas! these 
enjoyments and pleasures are denied 
to us now. 


INCE I wrote you last we have 

seen hard times and a good deal 
of fighting. Fortunately for Jimmy 
and myself we came out without 
hurt, for which I am very thankful. 
After getting back to my regiment 
I was taken sick with “chills and 
fever.” This was June 15th. This 
sickness lasted me for sometime, un- 
til we commenced operations against 
the enemy. Even when we started 
our marching I hardly felt able to 
80, but I nerved myself up and made 
the undertaking, and the excitement 
of marches and battles alone, I verily 


MMM escomeneinnessxenenemnns LON Pea Re RC ase ae rae 


@ Seventy-five years ago this month Confederate soldiers at Get- 
tysburg made one of the world’s immortal charges—and failed. 
Now here is a letter written 76 years ago this month which enables 
us to see the War of the 60's exactly as it appeared to a young 
Southerner still in the thick of the fighting. Both the writer, Dr. 
Wm. L. Daniel of South Carolina, 30 years old, and his brother 
“Jimmy,” 27, to whom he refers, were later killed at Gettysburg. 


believe, kept me from fainting by 
the wayside. But it is all over now 
for the present, and when I look back 
to the trials and hardships to which 
we were subjected, I feel humbly 
grateful and thankful to the Supreme 
Disposer of Events for a merciful 
preservation in times of danger. 
But without dwelling longer on 
the “outskirts,” I must try to give 
you a short account of things that 
have happened during the perilous 
days of the last two weeks. On 
Thursday, the 26th of June, the great 
battle opened on the right wing of 
the enemy, on the Chickahominy 
near Mechanicsville. Of course we 






@ Lt. James Madison 

Daniel (above), refer- 

red to as “Jimmy” in 
the letter. 








—that is, the Confederates—made 
the attack. The enemy was driven 
back from his position and lost much 
artillery, stores, etc. On the 27th, 
Friday, the attack was still continued 
on our part and advantages still 
gained over the enemy, he being 
driven back with much loss. 


N THIS fatal day we lost many 
men, and among the rest my old 
friend and one of the best of men, 
O. Clinton Plunkett. He was killed 


instantly while engaged in charging . 


a battery. Nothing has more affected 
me than the death of this man... He 
was an honor to human nature, an 


@ Dr. Daniel, the 


writer (below). 





honest man, “the noblest work of 
God.” When I got back from the 
hospital to my camp, Plunkett, 
who was encamped about two 
miles off, came over to see me 
and finding me sick, he stayed all 
night with me, which revived 
me a good deal. This was on Tues- 
day, June 17th. On Wednesday he 
returned to his camp. Again on 
Sunday, June 22nd, he paid me a 
visit, for which I was exceedingly 
thankful, as my spirits were much 
depressed and I was glad to know 
that he was the same kind friend to 
me he had ever been. My sickness 
seemed to worry him, and he seem- 
ed to be anxious to do any and every- 
thing in his power to do me good. 
He remained with me till Monday 
morning, June 23rd. 


When we were last together we 
talked of the coming conflict and of 
the hundreds who would be killed. 
He spoke of the dangers of battle 
with composure so far as himself was 
concerned, but the idea of leaving 
his wife and two little boys to strug- 
gle with the world seemed to trouble 
him. But when I told him that his 
wife was competent to the task of 
managing his children properly, be- 
ing in fact one of the most indus- 
trious and business women I ever 
saw, he seemed very well satisfied to 
take the chances of war, come what 
would. His brothers told me they 
buried him on the battlefield and 
marked his grave so his remains can 
be removed if desirable at a future 
day. Oh! the sorrow in his family. 
I know it enters his father’s soul, and 
as for his wife and little ones, ’twere 
mockery to attempt to describe their 
feelings. It is a consolation to know 
that he was a Christian man and 
that the terrors of the battlefield were 


(Continued on page 12) 
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SUCCESS WITH HOGS REQUIRES RICH LAND 


CCORDING to 

the census of 
1860 the cotton 
states from North 
Carolina to Texas, 
excluding Okla- 
homa, had 14 mil- 
lion hogs, which was 
about 42 per cent of the hogs in the 
whole United States at that time. 
Crops and Markets, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, February 1938, 
estimates that there were 9,338,000 
hogs in these same cotton states on 
January 1, 1938, which was 21 per 
cent of the hogs in the United States. 





fics 


The five largest hog-producing 
states—in order Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Missouri—produced 
in 1937 nearly 62 per cent of the corn 
of the United States, making an av- 
erage yield of 43 bushels per acre. 
And on January 1, 1938, these same 
five states had 45.7 per cent of the 
hogs. 

The 10 cotton states referred to 
above produced 16 per cent of the 
corn of the United States in 1937, 
making an average yield of 15.9 
bushels per acre, and on January 1, 
1938, had 21 per cent of the hogs. 


The facts stated above are of great 
significance in relation to present and 
future hog production in the Cotton 
Belt. There are reasons for not only 
the decrease in actual numbers of 
hogs produced in the Cotton Belt, but 
also for the decrease in the percent- 
age of the whole since 1860. One of 
these reasons was the decline in corn 
yields per acre from 29 bushels for 
Georgia and 31 for North Carolina 
in 1859 to what we find in 1937— 
11.5 bushels for Georgia and 19.5 for 
North Carolina. 


Less Corn—Fewer Hogs 


The numbers of hogs produced in 
the cotton-producing states have de- 
creased both actually and relatively 
because of decreased corn yields re- 
sulting from depleted soil fertility. 
They were not able to compete in the 
production of hogs with the Mid- 
north making more than twice as 
much corn per acre. Had the Cot- 
ton Belt maintained its corn yield of 
1859 (around 30 bushels per acre), 
the actual number of hogs produced 
would not have decreased, although 
the percentage of the whole probably 
would because in 1859 the great corn- 
producing area of the Mid-north had 
not been developed to its capacity of 
the present and recent decades. 


Since pork is largely the farm meat 
of the South, there are not enough 
hogs now produced in the 10 Cotton 
Belt states referred to to supply the 
farm needs of those states. And since 


By TAIT 


by no means all the hogs produced 
on the farms of the Cotton Belt are 
consumed on those farms, there is 
certainly a need for the production 
of more hogs for home consumption, 
apart from the problem of commer- 
cial hog production. 


Hogs Must Have Concentrates 


These odious comparisons are not 
made to discourage hog production 
in the Cotton Pelt, but two-thirds of 
a hog’s feed must be grains or other 
concentrates and from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the costs of producing hogs 
are feed costs. Therefore, the cheaper 
the feeds the lower the costs and it is 
plain that 15 bushels of corn produc- 
ed per acre cannot be as cheap feed 
as when the yield is from 30 to 40 
bushels per acre. Nothing is gained 
by ignoring or underestimating the 
obstacles to be overcome in any un- 
dertaking. 

Individual Cotton Belt farmers 
who have fertile soils which produce 
large yields of corn or other feed 
grains are at no disadvantage in 
competition with the hog producers 
of the so-called “corn and hog belt.” 
In fact they probably have advantages 
which will compensate for slightly 
lower yields of feed grains, but these 
are not sufficient to overcome the 
present disparity in corn yields—an 
average of 15.9 bushels per acre com- 
pared with 43 bushels for these five 
largest hog-producing states. 


BUTLER 


If the Cotton Belt is to compete 
with the North in producing market 
hogs, corn yields must be about dou- 
bled, or other feed grains of equal 
feeding value must be produced at 
a cost comparable to the cost of pro- 
ducing corn in the areas where mar- 
ket hogs are now largely produced. 


Texas and Oklahoma have a sub- 
stitute for corn in the grain sor- 
ghums, but there also the yields per 
acre must be increased to enable them 
to compete with the corn-hog states 
of the Midnorth. The yield made in 
Texas in 1937 was 16 bushels per 
acre, the same as for corn, but gen- 
erally, especially in the areas and the 
seasons of small rainfall, the grain 
sorghums outyield corn in Texas, and 
in dry seasons would probably do 
the same in the rest of the Cotton 
Belt. 


Grain Requires Rich Land 


Canada, England, Ireland, Den- 
mark, and other countries which do 
not produce much corn (maize) pro- 
duce large numbers of hogs. Barley, 
peas, etc., are the feed grains used, 
but to produce these feed grains eco- 
nomically also requires a rich soil. 
So the problem of the Cotton Belt, if 
it is to produce hogs cheaply enough 
to compete with the large corn- 
growing states, is one of soil im- 
provement. 

As stated, there are many indi- 
vidual farmers throughout the Cot- 


Feed Work Stock According to Work 


By DONALD L. ROBERTSON 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


EED your work stock in propor- 

tion to the work they do during 
the hot summer months if the ani- 
mals are to be kept in best condition 
for work and the feed supply handled 
economically, advises Dr. R. S. Sugg, 
livestock specialist of the Alabama 
Extension Service. 


A good feeding rule for the 
farmer during the summer is to feed 
more grain and less roughage to ani- 
mals at hard work and less grain 
and more roughage to idle ani- 
mals; or give a heavy working mule 
or horse about 14 pounds grain and 
one pound roughage for each 100 
pounds live weight. The roughage 
should be fed at night and the grain 
fed in either two or three feedings. 

The following rations for a thou- 
sand-pound animal will bring good 
results: 





FOR HEAVY WORK 
No. 1—7 pounds corn, 7 pounds oats, 
and 10 pounds hay; 
No. 2—12 pounds corn, 2 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, and 10 pounds hay; 

No. 3—15 pounds ground ear corn, 2 
pounds cottonseed meal, and 10 pounds hay. 
FOR LIGHT WORK 

No. 1—4 pounds corn, 4 pounds oats, 12 
pounds hay: 

No. 2—6 pounds corn, | pound cotton- 
seed meal, 12 pounds hay; 

No. 3—10 pounds ground ear corn, 1 
pound cottonseed meal, and 12 pounds hay. 


When work animals are idle they 
should be allowed to run in a good 
pasture or fed 15 to 20 pounds of hay 
and about five pounds of grain mix- 
ture. In feeding cottonseed . meal 
farmers should be sure it is free of 
lumps and molds. The meal should 
be started by feeding about one- 
fourth pound per day and increasing 
it gradually up to two pounds. 





ton Belt who produce from 30 to 50 
bushels of corn per acre and these, 
with longer growing seasons and 


cheaper lands and labor, can compete | 


on favorable terms with the hog pro- 
ducers of any section. But the vast 
majority of Cotton Belt farmers, or 
those producing the average yields 
of corn and other feed grains, should 
not attempt to produce market hogs 
until they greatly increase the fer- 
tility of their lands and thereby 
their yields of feed grains per acre. 


Beef and dairy cattle and dairy 
products can be economically pro- 
duced on roughages — pasturage, 
silage, and hays—in the production 
of which the Cotton Belt can com- 
pete on favorable terms with any 
other section of this country. Cattle 
are most economically produced on 
a maximum of roughages and a 
minimum of grain, but hogs must 
have from two-thirds to three-quar- 
ters of their feed as grains or concen- 
trates. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it 
plainly follows that the Cotton Belt 
farmer who produces less than dou- 


ble the average yield of corn or other ~ 


feed grains—less than 30 bushels of 
corn per acre—should, as far as prac- 
ticable, use a minimum of corn and 
a maximum of other feeds. And it 
is also plain that he should use pas- 
turage and grazing crops as far as 
practical. But as stated, there is a 
decided limit to the extent to which 
grazing can be used in hog produc- 
tion. 


Produce Home Needs at Least 


Notwithstanding the low average 
yield of corn and other feed grains, 
Cotton Belt farmers should produce 
the meat supplies consumed on their 
farms, for with proper management 
they can produce pork cheaper than 
they can buy it. Proper management 
means starting with well-bred hogs 
by a purebred boar and out of at least 
half or three-quarters grade sows, 
probably of some other breed, and 
using the best pasturage and grazing 
crops to the fullest extent. In the 
lower South, with good manage- 
ment grazing for hogs can be pro- 
vided 12 months in the year and in 
the northern half of the Cotton Belt 
for 10 or 11 months. But hogs need 
some grain or concentrates and par- 
ticularly some . protein of animal 
origin, either tankage or fish meal. 
Their feeds, especially when on dry 
feeds, are also frequently lacking in 
minerals. They always need common 
salt and frequently lime. But if they 
have green feed and a mixture of 
equal parts of tankage and cotton- 
seed meal, salt will be the only min 
eral they are likely to need. 
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study published 
as Georgia Experi- 
ment Station Bulle- 
tin 198, shows that 
hogs frequently sell 
from $1 to $3.50 
below the base price 
of the large central markets because 
of being off-grade. 





Some of this loss could be avoided, 
no doubt, by controlled breeding, a 
better distribution of feed, and mar- 
keting throughout the year. Our 
present practice is to sell too many 
hogs in winter and too few in the 
spring and summer when prices are 
usually higher. We are also inclined 
to sell too many hogs at heavier 
weights than necessary. 

The importance of the peanut as a 
hog feed is shown by the fact that, 
for the most part, the hog population 
is greatest in those sections where 
most peanuts are grown. 


@ Ramie for Coast Country 


Even though ramie is not a new 
crop in this country there seems to 
be a growing interest in its culture. 

One difficulty in the past has been 
to get a machine that would separate 
the fiber from the other parts of the 
plant at reasonable cost. When such 
machines have been further perfect- 
ed, it is hoped groups of farmers may 
cooperate in growing a sufficient 
acreage of ramie in a single com- 
munity to justify the location of a 
decorticating machine. 

The Georgia Experiment Station 
is cooperating with the Industrial 
College at Savannah in growing a 


RECENT 





small area to ramie, and is also 
growing some at Experiment. Thus 
far the indications are that the fertile 
lands near the coast with a water 
table only a few feet below the sur- 
face are best suited. 

Once established, ramie will con- 
tinue to send up new shoots, afford- 
ing two or three cuttings each season. 


@ Georgia Potatoes for Cuba 


In parts of Cuba the Bliss Irish 
potato is planted from October to 
December. This is rather early to 
get Northern-grown seed stock and 
allow sufficient time for a rest period. 

In the mountainous section of 
North Georgia Bliss potatoes are 
planted from March 20 to April 1. 
Allowing 2% months as a desirable 
period for growth, the crop will be 
harvested from about July 5 to 15. 
This will give a rest period of two 
months or longer before the potatoes 
are planted in Cuba. This practice, 
along with the use of certified seed 
stock, should enable some of our 
Southern growers to produce good 
seed potatoes for sale in Cuba. 


@ Boost for May How Jelly 


In sections of Southwest Georgia 
and North Florida there is a wild 
fruit called the May haw (Cratae- 
gus) now being used to make an 
excellent grade of jelly. The jelly has 
an attractive color and a flavor highly 
prized by those who have acquired 
the taste for it. 

The May haw may also be made 
into preserves, unfermented juice, 
and other products. Where the fruit 
is sold in the market for making 


GEORGIA’S OLDEST 
CHURCH BUILDING 


By MRS. J. G. CRANFORD 


A BRAVE history has Old Mid- 
way church in Liberty County, 
Ga. Organized in 1754 but burned 
by the British in 1778, the present 
structure of cypress was raised in 
1792 and is regarded as one of the 
oldest frame buildings in the state. 


During the Revolution the church 
was barely able to exist as so many 
of its young men went to war. Col. 
J. M. Prevost and his army took pos- 
session of the church property and 
the homes of the early settlers, mak- 
ing a slaughter pen of the cemetery. 
The last act of his soldiers was to 
burn the church. After four years 
the settlers returned, rebuilt their 
homes, and put up a temporary meet- 
ing house. The location was then 
changed, and in 1792 the present 
building erected. 


Families in the church sat together, 
the father on the outside of the pew, 
the mother at the other end. Negro 
slaves worshipped in the gallery. 


e Organized in 1754, Old Midway church 
in Liberty County, Ga., has sent out 86 
ministers and eight missionaries. 


After the morning service each fam- 
ily repaired to its own “bush arbor” 
where they ate their lunch, later re- 
turning for the afternoon service. 
The “Female Centenary Society” 
was organized in Midway Church 


NEW PRODUCTS AND 
ENLARGED MARKETS 


Offer new prospects for more farm cash 


- By H. P. 


STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


these products, the price ranges from 
about 25 to 40 cents per peck. 


The home economist of the Geor- 


gia Experiment Station, working 
with the extension service and other 
agencies, is making an effort to 
standardize the making of May haw 
jelly so that it may find a place on 
the market as well as in the home. 


@ Watch Potatoes and Market 


Make vine cuttings and plant a 
patch of sweet potatoes on new land. 
Planted late they may not yield so 
heavily but will have less disease— 
often carried on the roots—and will 
be good for seed purposes. 

Sweet potatoes planted in late 
April or early May will yield only 
about half as much if harvested in 
late July as if allowed to grow until 
mid-October. But if harvested in 
midsummer the crop will often bring 
twice as much on the market as if 





in 1817. Its officers were called the 
“directress” and “vice directress.” 
After the War Between the States, 
when Sherman’s cavalry is said to 
have camped there, the people were 
scattered abroad, most of them never 
to return. Each Memorial Day 
(April 26) the descendants gather at 
the old church to renew memories 
and to hear an address. In the after- 
noon a U.D.C. address is delivered in 
the cemetery at the foot of the monu- 
ment which ‘was erected to Generals 
Stuart and Screven, both sons of 
Midway, who are buried there. 


Among other distinctions, Mid- 





harvested in the fall. Consequently, 
the grower should watch his potato 
patch and the potato market. It is 
often more profitable to harvest and 
market the crop in midsummer. 


@ “Ragged Ripe Peaches,” Um! 


It is unfortunate for the Southeast 
that the quality of the peaches can- 
ned here has, in the past, been meas- 
ured by the Western “yardstick” used 
for measuring the quality of the firm- 
fleshed varieties so generally grown 
in that section. The peaches of the 
Southeast, if allowed to ripen on the 
tree, make excellent canned peaches 
so far as real quality and flavor are 
concerned. They do not look so well, 
but close your eyes and taste the dif- 
ference. 

One enterprising canner has work- 
ed up a local reputation by canning 
these ripe peaches and naming them 
“Ragged Ripe Canned Peaches.” 


way Church has sent forth 86 min- 
isters and eight missionaries. 


Canneries are Helping 
D phakes to the reduction of the 


cotton acreage, cash crops other 
than cotton are receiving increased 
attention. More farmers are grow- 
ing plants for sale and the acre- 
age devoted to produce has vastly 
increased. This movement is 
wisely centering around different 
sections, where some _ progressive 
farmers have already made a trial 
and proved that the soil conditions 
are favorable for the items to be pro- 
duced. Take bell pepper, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, potatoes, beans, and cab- 
bage. We have various sections espe- 
cially adapted to each variety and to 
the handling of the same. Regular 
truck routes have been established 
which insure a local cash market. 

As I passed through Pike County 
I was surprised to see a large new 
cannery nearing completion at Zebu- 
lon, only 14 miles below Griffin, the 
home of Pomona pepper plant. The 
latter is one of the oldest and most 
successful canneries in our state and 
it is just six miles from Meansville, 
the home of one of the best equipped 
canneries in the South. 

The Pomona pepper plant of Grif- 
fin has moved its bean canning equip- 
ment down to Adel in Cook County. 
Here they made contracts for hun- 
dreds of acres of beans to be grown 
for them at 58 cents per bushel. This 
is no big price but it has been the 
salvation of the Cook bean growers. 

G. F. Hunnicuit, 
Fulton County, Ga. 








S FLAWS show 

up in the farm 
bill, they are being 
corrected by Con- 
gress. One defect 
which has been 
mentioned previ- 
ously by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer involves the “frozen 
acreage,” that is, the cotton acreage 
allotted to farmers in excess of their 
actual plantings of cotton. Congress 
has provided that this acreage can be 
reallotted, preferably to farmers in 
the same county whose allotments 
are deemed inadequate. 

Congress has also voted to speed 
up the price-equalization payments: 
on the 1937 cotton crop, making it 
possible for Triple A to pay out this 
money in July and August. Compli- 
ance with the 1938 program, which 
is required of those receiving such 
payments, will be determined on the 
basis of acreage planted, instead of 
waiting until harvest time. 





It is difficult to estimate the ex- 
tent of the farmer rebellion against 
the farm program, as evidenced by 
the activities of the Corn Belt Liberty 
League. However, these murmur- 
ings of discontent have led enemies of 
the program to predict that a strong 
effort will be made at the January 
session of Congress to replace the 
present act with either the domestic 
allotment plan or Senator McAdoo’s 


Redbugs, Snakes, 


T’S “the good old summertime” 

of course, but along with the good 
things of summer come some bad 
ones—chiggers, spiders, snakes, and 
poison oak, for example. 

1. For redbugs one recommended 
remedy is oil of cloves rubbed on the 
ankles or shins Lefore exposure. “Get 
it fresh every year,” is the advice. A 
little vaseline rubbed around the 
ankles or just above will also prevent 
the redbugs climbing higher. 

2. About snakes and spiders, the 
first important thing is to know 
which are really dangerous and 
which are not. Of spiders the only 
poisonous one is the “Black Widow” 
—predominantly black with bright 
red markings. Of snakes, all the 
poisonous kinds but one have these 
characteristics: 

1. All have a broad, triangular head on 
a very narrow neck. 


2. All have a sort of hole on the side of 
the head about halfway between the eye and 


Nhata bur in Aguicullure 


price-fixing bill, which received 
strong support in the Senate when 
the present bill was being considered. 


@ Farm Refrigeration Advances 


Since the invention of various cool- 
ing systems many farmers and farm 
communities have installed  sys- 
tems for their use. Many different 
uses are made of these systems. Fresh 
meat is killed, precooled, cut up, and 
stored in them and farmers go to the 
plant occasionally and obtain meat 
for immediate consumption. Butter, 
eggs, vegetables, and many other 
items are stored. 

Some of these plants are large 
enough to allow killing, cooling, and 
storage of poultry, vegetables, etc., 
for cooperative shipments while some 
are for individual or home use. 

In some towns and cities local ice 
plants have put in cooling compart- 
ments to rent to farmers about as 
safety deposit boxes are rented in 
banks. Farmers are rapidly taking 
advantage of this splendid service as 
the charges are usually reasonable. 


@ Farm Price Outlook 


The outlook for some important 
farm products may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

WHEAT—With prospects for a large 


world crop the trend in prices will prob- 
ably continue downward. 


WOOL—Domestic prices likely to re- 


main near present levels for next few 
months. 

FRUIT—Fruit prospects for 1938 close 
to average. Prospective production of 


peaches in 10 Southern states 16,000,000 
bushels compared with 12,000,000 last 
year. Prices likely to average lower than 
high prices of last year. 
BUTTER—Production is larger than that 
of last year and with pay rolls smaller 
summer prices will be lower for same period 


in 1936 and 1937. 
POULTRY, EGGS—Chicken prices by 


and Poison Oak 


the nostril which looks like a second nostril. 

3. All have the plates on the under side 
of the tail in a single row. 

The one exception to the above 
rule is the coral snake. This is a 
long, slim snake found from eastern 
North Carolina to Mexico, and is 
encircled with successive rings of red, 
yellow, and black, every other ring 
being yellow. 

3. As for poison oak, always re- 
member that real poison oak has 
three leaves in a cluster—never five. 
The surest and easiest remedy is to 
thoroughly wash off all exposed parts 
of the body—face, hands, arms, legs, 
etc.—as promptly as possible after 
any probable contact. Wash off 
three or four times in succession with 
hot water and laundry soap, chang- 
ing water each time. As for treat- 
ment, local applications of solutions 
of cooking soda or Epsom salts, one 
or two teaspoons to a cup of water, 
are pronounced as helpful as any. 





By EUGENE BUTLER 


midyear are likely to go under those of 
1937 and continue below those of year 
earlier throughout fall and winter. Trend 
of egg prices expected to be upward and 
during 1938, probably somewhat above 
those of 1937. 


@ In the World of Cotton 


1. Unfavorable climatic conditions, 
insect damage, and plant disease usu- 
ally combine to reduce the per-acre 
yield of cotton in the South about 37 
per cent from a full yield. But the 
record yield of 267 pounds per acre 
in 1937 represents a reduction of only 
27 per cent as follows: 


Per Cent 
Deficient moisture » 
Excessive moisture LS 
Other climatic conditions 4.1 
Plant diseases Ze 
Boll weevil pe 
Other insects 3 


In other words, had it not been for 
these causes, the 1937 yield would 
have been 366 pounds per acre, total 
production nearly 26,000,000 bales. 


2. A three-year U.S.D.A. study 
with 16 varieties of cotton in ten 
Southern states, indicates that the 
length of cotton does not vary more 
than ¥% of an inch regardless of 
whether grown under the most favor- 
able soil or moisture conditions or 
on the western fringe of the Cotton 
Belt under drouth conditions. The 
conclusion is that short staple is due 
largely to planting poor varieties. 


3. The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server reports that Dr. Frank Cam- 


Mistakes | 


BOUT three weeks before har- 
vest we had several days of 
heavy rains. As our fruit showed 
only about 5 per cent worm infesta- 
tion, we decided we could get by 
without this last spray. At harvest 
we found 40 per cent worm infested 
fruit—a loss of 50 cents per bushel 
on 10,000 bushels, or, roughly 
speaking, a loss of $5,000. At 
the end of the rainy season the 
last brood of worms was ready to 
change into moths and spraying then 
would have saved us most of this 
loss. R. B. Donaldson, 
Moore County, N. C. 


CareLess WitH Potson. — The 
worst of all our pests last year were 
grasshoppers, which we fought with 
great buckets of poison mash. One 
night I set my mash bucket down in 
a fence corner intending to get it be- 
fore daylight. It was raining in the 
morning and I forgot the bucket. On 
the way to the pasture my registered 








eron of the University of North Caro- 
lina has developed a process for mak- 
ing cellulose from the whole cotton 
plant which, if developed commer- 
cially, would greatly extend the use 
of cotton. Cellulose is used in the 
manufacture of a large number of 
articles including plastics, fabrics, 
paper, etc. If the process becomes 
commercially practicable, cotton 
grown for cellulose would be close- 
sowed like wheat, harvested like hay. 


4. Exports of cotton to date are 
only slightly ahead of last year, while 
domestic consumption is 1,500,000 
bales behind. It now seems that con- 
sumption of U. S. cotton during 
1937-38 will not exceed 12,000,000 
bales and that our carry-over on Au- 
gust 1 will be in the neighborhood 
of 13,000,000 bales, almost equal to 
the peak of 1932. World carry-over 
on August 1 will exceed that of last 
year by 10,000,000 bales but it is 
possible that world production in 
1938-39 will decline enough to off- 
set the prospective marked increase 
in carry-over. 


@ Myers to Leave FCA 


Governor W. I. Myers will leave 
the Farm Credit Administration this 
fall to resume his work at Cornell 
University as head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics. He will 
take with him the gratitude of South- 
ern farmers for the work he has done 
during the past five years to build a 
permanent and complete farm credit 
system. No section has benefited 
more from cooperative credit than 
the South. 


Have Made 


Jersey cows stopped and drank from 
the pail, which contained enough ar- 
senate of lead to kill all the cows. 
The 15 years of care and study and 
hundreds of dollars I had spent pro- 
ducing these Jerseys were destroyed 
in a moment’s carelessness. P.M. O., 

St. Francis County, Ark. 


Dipn’r Have a Butyi.—I needed a 
bull but was short of cash and neg- 
lected to buy one. I thought I could 
breed my herd of Hereford cows toa 
neighbor’s bull and get by, but I was 


busy and in many instances didn’t ‘ 


know when the cows should have 
been taken to the neighbor’s. I “got 
by,” to be sure, but with about one- 
third of the calves I should have had. 
Too, they were late and failed to 
bring top prices. I could have paid 
$100 for a bull and had $300 left out 
of what I lost on the calves. 
Wiser Stockman, 
McMinn County, Tenn. 
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os people are no different from 
others in their interest in con- 
tests of all sorts. Progressive Farmer 
readers especially liked our short 
story contest if we can judge by the 
number of letters received. 


Carrie Warf of Green County, 
Ky., likes the blend of practical in- 
formation and cultural inspiration 
that The Progressive Farmer mails 
out monthly. She writes: 


The Progressive Farmer long ago became 
my paper. It mixes practicality with re- 
ligion so smoothly that religion itself be- 
comes practical and everyday, while every- 
day living takes on qualities of worth- 
whileness that religious sweetening alone 
can give. I cannot overlook the cleanness 
of this magazine even in its advertising. 
Just a few weeks ago I was glancing through 
a copy of a popular magazine when my 
little four-year-old boy called my attention 
to a full-page advertisement in color show- 
ing a fine white horse, then fired the ques- 
tion, “What is that great big bottle for?” 
Nothing to do, of course, but explain the 
whiskey ad and allow him to cut out and 
mount the horse, but I learned my lesson 
and now the magazines he handles are al- 
ways those that I can afford to have lying 
about with confidence that they will “do.” 
So long as The Progressive Farmer lives up 
to the high standard it has maintained thus 
far it will certainly ‘‘do.”’ 


The new farm bill is getting some 
hard knocks now that crop allot- 
ments are being made. But in spite 
of trouble over allotments, we 
cant agree with Dr. J. Fain 
Moore of Limestone’ County, Tex., 
when he opines: “If the present ag- 
ricultural program for the lower 
South is maintained, I shudder at the 
future.” 


Why She Loves the Country 


From a widow, Mrs. Irene Foley, 
Coffee County, Ala., comes this strik- 
ing thought: 

I love the country because nowhere else 

in the world could we have stayed to- 
gether when my husband died. In town 
I should have been forced to put my chil- 
dren in an orphanage while I worked, but 
here we all work in the field together and 
they are learning to be self-supporting and 
learning from experience things they could 
never learn in books. 
Maybe farm bills would suit farm 
people better if farmers had more to 
do with the writing of them. Right 
along this line is this statement from 
J. R. Donnell, Texas legislator: 


I have just recently read a book on Den- 
mark, One very surprising thing the book 
tells is that a little more than half of the 
members of the Danish Parliament are 
farmers. Perhaps that fact helps us to 
understand why the farmers of that coun- 
try are prosperous. In our state legislatures 
and in Congress most of the members are 
lawyers. That fact undoubtedly accounts 
for our having such a multitude of laws— 
laws that only a lawyer can interpret. 


On the other hand, lawyer-legis- 
lator L. A. Whipple of Bleckley 
County, Ga., believes that lawyers 
have not been given the credit they 
deserve as legislators. Of our oft- 
fepeated belief that more farmers 
should be sent to our legislative halls, 
he writes: 

_ Lassume the inference you wish to make 
ls that farmers will do more than lawyers 
0 advance the interests of agriculture. 
te are farmers in the Georgia legisla- 
ture, but during the regular session of 1937, 
and the special session of 1938, I did not 
tve that any farmer took the lead in a 
any legislation. 

You have advocated filling the legisla- 
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ture with, farmers; we might fill it with 
teachers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. 


The lawyer represents them all. He is a 
man of public spirit, and training. Mak- 
ing laws is especially in his line. His life's 


training equip him to study and under- 
stand all business and public problems. | 
think he renders a valuable service to his 
state and country, worthy of more appre- 
ciation. He does more tor less money than 
any other public servant. 


Can Chemurgy Help? 


The Progressive Farmer has had 
much to say about new sources of 
farm income. Elsie L. Woods of 
Cass County, Tex., thinks chemurgy 
(industrial uses for farm products) 
may help us quite a bit: “Due to the 
restrictions on cotton, it is impera- 
tive that we be permitted to conserve 
and develop the extensive natural re- 
sources of the South. Surely the 
chemurgic movement is worthy of 
the cooperative effort of the entire 
South. It will help to lift the eco- 
nomic depression of the Cotton 
South.” 


Money may be hard to get but evi- 
dently Elbert Sullins of Upson Coun- 
ty, Ga., believes farmers will have 
some of it to spend this fall for he 
suggests: 

Wouldn’e it be a means of making our 
labor more swect were we to gather around 
us each and every member of the family 
and make plans as to what we would buy 
this fall, some particular thing that would 
be a joy to the entire family? Wouldn't 
it bolster that hope, that faith that is the 
backbone of every farmer? Don’t you think 
that with some one thing in mind to work 
toward that would be beneficial to each 
member of the family, life would be Icss 
burdensome, the heart lighter, and each 
task a joy. 

Voice of the Farm has suggested 
numerous remedies for our economic 
ills. A spiritual awakening is the 
final solution offered in this issue. 
According to Charles E. Pervis of 
Carroll County, Tenn., it “will do 
more to solve the world’s problems 
and promote peace and good will 
than anything that could happen to 
this troubled world. We need to 
preserve the rural church and all the 

fine upbuilding things it stands for. 
During the past two years many 
Southern communities have shown 
greater interest in their rural 
churches. This is encouraging. We 
hope the ‘Lord’s Acre’ movement 
started sometime ago, and the recent 
‘Call to Righteousness’ will spread 
to every community in the South.” 


Lem: Heck, yes, my wife’s been nursing 
grouch all week long. 
Almer: That’s funny, Lem. Didn’t even 
know you'd been sick. 
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“Look Pleasant, 
Please!” 


Julian Garvin is getting plenty of smiles in this 
““shot’’— the boys are smoking that easier-rolling, 
tastier ‘‘makin’s’”’ tobacco 





























































JULIAN GARVIN is snapping a picture of smoking joy, 
all right—with the aid of Prince Albert, the National. 
Joy Smoke. Gene Phillips (left) is laying out a neat 
P.A. “makin’s” cigarette, keeping an eye on the camera. 
“I’ve tried everything,” says Gene, “but Prince Albert 
wins for quick, easy rollin’.” “Sure is mild-smokin’ and 
rich-tastin’,” puts in Hugh Plumb, Jr. (the one next to 
Gene). Harold Collier (at right) adds: “Too bad you 
can’t take a picture of how slow and cool P. A. burns.” 


PRINCE ALBERT stays put in the 
paper (no spilling out the ends), be- 
cause it’s “crimp cut” (that’s special 
with P.A.). Smokes extra-mild and 
mellow too. Read our no-risk offer 
down below, men. Let Prince Albert 
put you in the joy-smoke picture too! 





Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


=<>MUST “CLICK” WITH YOU 
OR MONEY BACK! 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


PRINCE ALBERT 
MEASURES UPIN 
ANY MANS PIPE 
FOR RICH-TASTIN; 
COOL, MELLOW 
SMOKIN’ THATS 
DOUBLE GoopD! 


PRINGE ALBER 












CRIMP CUT 












THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 

















MODERN CITY REFRIGERATION 
SAVES WORK AND MONEY 
ON OUR FARM 
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24 hours a day on a few 
cents’ worth of KEROSENE 


HIS modern kerosene refrigera- 
tor brings homes anywhere the 
same convenience—same economy — 


that city families enjoy. It’s zdentical 


in every important respect with the 
famous gas-operated refrigerator that 
is serving more than a million city 
homes. 

Servel Electrolux saves steps and 
time. Saves the expense and incon- 
venience of ice, too. And because it 
protects food perfectly, Servel Elec- 
trolux saves you money on meat and 
perishables. Owners report that it ac- 
tually pays for itself with its big savings. 
Servel Electrolux needs no electricity 
++. mo water... no daily attention. 
Clip coupon for full information. 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 
tttttd OH 


KEROSENE -: BOTTLED GAS 





Servel Electrolux serves you 














PLENTY OF ICE CUBES! “My Servel 
Electrolux has come to my home to 
Stay as a necessity. It is a pleasure to 
use the ice cubes for tea and other 
forms of cold drinks, and they are ideal 
to use for sickness. I have placed the 
cubes in an ice cap, put them in a pan 
of water to provide cold towels. Be- 
sides, just tend Servel Electrolux once 
a week and no more do you have to 
even notice it.” 

Mrs, W. C. Musgrove, Rye, Texas 


MORE INTERESTING MEALS. “My 
Servel Electrolux is of help in enter- 
taining and in providing more varied 
and interesting meals, because I can 
serve chilled foods so much easier and 
quicker. This being dry cold, meats 
keep longer and better. My kerosene 
refrigerator has also saved me that 
daily trip to the ice house and the 
trouble of trying to keep the ice from 
falling off the running board of the car 
as I drove home.” 

Mrs. R. A. Dilly, Clinton, La. 


REAL ECONOMY! “Our kerosene re- 
frigerator is the envy of the neighbor- 
hood, it is so wonderful. It has proven 
to be of greater value than anything I 
have ever known. It has helped me in 
more ways than one. First, it preserves 
my foods and keeps them from spoil- 
ing. Second, my refrigeration bill is 
much less than it formerly was.” 

Mrs. O. L. Beale, Holland, Va. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET |[2' 
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SERVEL, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division 
Evansville, Indiana 

Please send me free booklet and full information about Servel Electrolux. 
I am interested in one that operates on 0 Kerosene, on 1) Bottled Gas. 


Name 








Town 


County. 


Street or R.F.D. 











State 











A Look at Civil 
War Fighting 


(Continued from page 7) 


to him but the shining portals to an 
eternity of bliss. May all who de- 
plore his loss on earth be prepared to 
join him in Heaven where battles 
disturb not the happiness and seren- 
ity of the “souls of just men made 
perfect,” and “partings and fare- 
wells are a sound unheard.” 


N SATURDAY, June 28th, my 


regiment went on picket near 
the Yankee lines. Nothing of inter- 


inh 
fl 
willl 


est occurred during the day, but dur- 
ing the night, which was somewhat 
rainy, we could distinctly hear the 
enemy deserting their camp in front 
of us and the rumbling of artillery 
and baggage-wagons over the rough 
roads told us plainly that they were 
retreating and making for safer quar- 
ters. No attack had thus far been 
made on the enemy’s lines at this 
point, but their defeats were a sufh- 
cient warning to them to get out of 
the way. Sunday morning dawned 
brightly upon us, and none knew 
that this beautiful day of rest was to 
become a day of blood and death. 
But so it turned out. Early on Sun- 
day morning we got orders to move 
forward and take possession of the 
enemy’s camp. We moved cautious- 
ly through the dense wood to the 
open space in which their camp was 
situated, and after carefully survey- 
ing the place and having found out 
that the camp was indeed deserted, 
we went forward and took possession. 
Here we found many things left, 
clothing, boots, shoes, pens, ink, pa- 
per, bread, rice, sugar, coffee, bacon, 
beef, some arms, ammunition, soap, 
tobacco, and many other things, 
proving clearly, as we all knew be- 
fore, that the Yankee army is much 
better provided for than the Southern 
army. I am now wearing a linen 
coat that I got and am now writing 
with a Yankee pen from the same 
place. We could have gotten many 
things, but as we had long marches 
to make, could not carry them; in 
fact, we lost almost everything we 
had before having to leave them be- 
hind. The sun was very hot and our 
fatigue terrible. 


HEN the brigade came up, we 


started in pursuit and occasion- 
ally had a bullet whistle by our heads 
from the enemy before us. A mile 
or two farther on we came up with 
their rear guard and some skirmish- 
ing took place with some casualties. 
As we went on, we came upon im- 
mense piles of things on fire which 
the enemy burnt to prevent them 
falling into our hands. They must 
have lost tremendously by this de- 
struction of things they could not 
carry. 
I said we had some skirmishing 
and casualties. A bomb, called a 
“spherical case,” filled with bullets, 
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burst near me; the bullets flew in 
every direction and one of them 
struck me in the side and would 
have killed me sure, but the handle 
of my sabre-bayonet received the ball. 
The ball was cut in two, one piece 
going I know not where, the other 
falling harmless at my side, which 
I picked up and have now in my 
haversack. 

Still we pursued the enemy, who 
continued to retreat before us. But 
near night he made a stand and gave 
us a regular battle in tremendous 
force. I never saw balls fly thicker: 
it seems a miracle almost that so few 
were hurt, but still our loss was great. 
The Second Regiment lost 8 killed 
and 53 wounded: We did not have 
more than 250 men in action, the 
balance being sick and tired down, 
or else pretended to be. The Sev- 
enth Regiment lost 17 men killed. 
The Third lost about 20 killed. | 
don’t know the number the Eighth 
lost. 

The next morning the enemy were 
gone, leaving hundreds dead on the 
field. In one pile a man counted 75 
dead Yankees, killed by cannon. 
After burying our dead and taking 
care of our wounded, we commenced 
the march, not exactly in pursuit but 
rather in another direction to cut 


them off. 


BY THE way, I forgot to say that 

Thomas Hill was killed in this 
Sunday evening fight. He had both 
legs cut off by a cannon ball and died 
very soon after. 

I cannot give you any idea of the 
terrible uproar of a fierce battle. The 
cannonading is worse than the worst 
thunderstorm you ever heard; be- 
sides, the firing of small arms in such 
numbers keeps up a continual roar- 


ing rattle accompanied with such a 


hail of bullets as not only beggars 
description but is fearful to behold. 

On Monday morning, June 30th, 
we commenced to march, as I have 





said, after burying our dead, &c. 
This day, a very hot one, we march- 
ed 18 miles, which was very trying 
after the fierce fight of the night be- 
fore, which lasted till after dark. 
Then Tuesday came, the Ist day of 
July, a day of slaughter and blood! 
The enemy, whipped badly by Long- 
street on Monday the 30th, made a 
strong stand on Tuesday in a strong 
position. We attacked him, Ker- 
shaw’s Brigade being among the 
number, on Tuesday evening—with 
terrible loss on both sides. The 
Yankees on the next morning, Wed- 
nesday, were gone, leaving about 
1,000 dead bodies on the field. We 
remained masters of the field, but 
our loss was very great. The battle 
was badly planned by our generals 
—and nothing but the valor of out 
troops has thus far carried ws 
through. The general plans of all 
these battles were good, but the 
subordinate generals failed to catty 
them out as was intended at first. . 
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As things now stand we are 
encamped, resting ourselves, and 
the enemy is close to the James 
River, under the cover of his gun- 
boats, from which place he dare not 
come out. What our loss has been I 
don’t know. The Yankee papers say 
they have lost 30,000 men, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. We took 
51 pieces of fine artillery and wag- 
ons and other things too numerous 
to mention. The enemy has been 
signally defeated, with much loss, 
after all his boasting that Richmond 
would soon be theirs. 


Thus I have given you an im- 
perfect sketch of what we have done 
and suffered in the last three weeks. 
But no description can give you an 
idea of the suffering and anxiety and 
care to which we have been exposed. 
Nothing but actual experience will 
suffice. I have seen the ghastly dead 
upon the fields of blood and the suf- 
fering wounded till I am sick and 
tired of it, and trust I may never see 
the like again. The sight hardens 
some, but I must say it deeply moves 
my sympathies. God grant that this 
terrible war may soon be brought to 
a close and that its survivors may 
soon be permitted to join their fami- 
lies, never more to be parted on such 
a dark errand. 


| RECEIVED the things your kind- 

ness sent me by Bob, and was 
much obliged, being in need of them 
after our terrible struggles and 
marchings. Bob arrived after all the 
fighting was over, but he saw the 
destruction of woods by cannon balls 
and smelt the horrible stench of the 
battlefield. To give you a little idea 
of what destruction is done: I went 
to a place where we took a Yankee 
battery and counted between 50 and 


60 fine horses killed in a space of 200 
yards square. These were the horses 
attached to the battery. I was de- 
tailed to help bury the dead, and such 
a task! I fell in with some Yankee 
surgeons and helped one cut off a 
wounded man’s thigh, as he was 
scarce of help. Surgeons are not 
taken prisoners now, but are allow- 
ed to tend the wounded. I saw men 
—Yankees—lying on the field with 
legs mangled, arms broken, brains 
shot out, and alive on the third day 
after the fight. Oh! what suffering! 
The Yankee surgeons told me they 
had more than they could do and 
were broken down almost. Some ex- 
pressed a wish that they might never 
see the like again. And what lover 
of his country and her people does 
not say, “Amen”? I have seen 
enough to make a heart of stone 
bleed and such sights trouble me 
much, but I bear them with seeming 
fortitude. 


M2: I must stop although I could 

write you a hundred pages, but 
time is precious, the flesh is weak, 
and my spirits are heavy. Do excuse 
me for not being more full when such 
an abundance of news prevails. 
Write soon, and all news. Give my 
love to my relatives and my respects 
to my friends. Jimmy is well and 
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going well. Since the 18th of June I 
have been in 2 skirmishes and 2 great 
battles. Bob is well and I believe gets 
on well. Jimmy says he is better than 
he expected to find him in the way 
of waiting and cooking. He is a very 
handy fellow and seems very willing 


and devoted to Jimmy. I am now 
wearing a pair of his—Bob’s— 
breeches until he washes mine, which 
got very dirty in our marchings and 
fightings. 
Nothing more but remain 
Your loving son, 
WM. L. DANIEL. 
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ONLY 4, MINUTE BOIL 
FOR JELLIES - ONLY ONE 
MINUTE FOR JAMS... 


WHEN YOU USE CERIO! 






ACTUALLY 
HALF AGAIN 
MORE GLASSES 
WHEN YOU 
MAKE JAMS 
AND JELLIES 


WITH CERTO! 
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WHY DONT YOU \ 
JOIN OUR JELLY- | 
MAKING CLUB? | 


ITS FUN! ) 


MEMBERS DELIGHTED with 
club prizes and easy, time- 
saving way to make perfect 
jam and jelly...with CERTO! 






Frances Lee Barton, famous 
cooking authority and head of 
nation-wide Jelly-Making 
Club, says: “Think of it! With 
Certo, you boil fruit juice only 
VY minute for jelly—one minute 
for jam! You can finish a whole 
batch of delicious jam or jelly 
in just 15 minutes after your 
fruit is prepared!” 
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Bulletins to Help You Now 


A COMPREHENSIVE bulletin on “Landscaping the Farmstead” re- 
cently published by the U. S. Office of Education and designed pri- 
marily for teachers of vocational education, would be helpful to anyone 
interested in improving home grounds, either individually or on a commu- 
nity-wide basis. The bulletin costs 15 cents (stamps not accepted) from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Farmers’ Bulletins of interest are these: 
578—Making and Feeding Silage 
740—House Ants 


1055—Hides: Curing, Marketing 
1267—Sweet Potato Storage in Heated 


1667—Rural Community Fire Departments 
1719—Improving the Farm Environment 
for Wildlife 


Tobacco Barns LEAFLETS 
1334—Home Tanning of Leather 3—Improved Sanitation in Milk Pro- 
1389—Sorgo Syrup Manufacture duction 
1442—Storage of Sweet Potatoes 83—More Turpentine, Less Scar, Better 
1451—Cottage Cheese Pine 


1573—Legume Hays for Milk Production 


95—How to Control Ragweed, the Prin- 
1610—Dairy Farming for Beginners 


cipal Cause of Autumn Hay Fever 
To get such of these bulletins as you want (not over four or five at a time, we should 

say), put an X-mark opposite the titles of your choice and mail to your Senator or Rep- 

Fesentative, or to the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement in The Progressive Farmer, please 
send me the bulletins checked above. 
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Street 


“I'll never make jelly without 
Certo again!” writes Mrs. H. W. 
Ryder, Chicago member of the Jelly- 
Making Club. “With that short 1% 
minute boil, no juice boils away and 


I average 11 glasses instead of 7!” 


FAR FINER FLAVOR, TOO! 


No “‘boiled-down” taste to jams and jellies made with 
Certo! Due to that short boil, none of the flavor boils 
off in steam—so jams and jellies have the rich lus- 
ciousness of the fresh, ripe fruit! You never need to 
worry about failure, either! Certo makes all fruits jell 
perfectly! A product of General Foods. 


Copyright, General Foods Corp., 1938 


_, SEND IN THIS MEMBERSHIP COUPON TODAY! 


FRANCES LEE BARTON, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me FREE—60 assorted jelly glass labels and your new 
booklet, ‘Fun For Jelly-Makers,” which contains many interesting 
recipes on how to use jam and jelly to perk up humdrum meals— 
also directions on how to get the Certo 10 piece Jelly-Making Kit. 


Tested Recipes 
Under The 
Label Of Every 
Bottle of Certo 





Prog. F, 7-38 





} Name 


City 


State 














JULY 1938 


(This offer expires Dec. 1, 1938—good only in U.S.A.) 
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Cars, trucks, tractors, stationary en- 
gines are the modern “hired hands 
on the farm. In the care of this equip- 
ment spark plugs play an all-impor- 
tant part because they contribute to, 
and may be the factors which deter- 
mine, engine efficiency. 


“YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
CHAMPIONS. 


fae POUL PGA 


» 


Champion’s are better for every en- 
gine, delivering full power at lowest 
cost, so important in heavy duty 
service. 


Champion’s new and patented Sill- 
ment seal makes all Champion Spark 
Plugs absolutely and permanently 
gas-tight. That means that individual 
spark plugs are held rigidly within 
their assigned heat range, insuring 
uniform ignition in every cylinder, 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 





and freedom from pre-ignition or 
fouling. Thus full power, complete 
combustion, and all around engine 
efficiency at lowest cost are main- 
tained. 

Remember, all spark plugs, including 
even Champions, gradually lose effi- 
ciency. That’s 
why it’s genuine 
economy to 
check and clean 
spark plugs 
when you change 
oil, and replace 
with full sets of 
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rials! on SPARK PLUG \ 
See Sy 000 CHAMPIONS 
miles or once use 
a year. \ 
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QUICKER-SURER!I 








decided to try it on mos- 

quitoes. Then we lived in 

peace.” 

Mrs. Paul B. Henderson 

2908 Buckingham Street 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Only reliable advertisers are ac- 
cepted in The Progressive Farmer. 
Read our guarantee. 















FREIGHT PREPAID 
Lettering Free. Satisiac- 
tion Guaranteed. 26 inches high, 
20 inches wide. G ins. thick. Catalog Free. 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **F"’ ATLANTA,GA, 









PARMAK ELECTRIC FENCER 


+t < —t 
SLASHES FENCE COSTS 
Now! Amazing FLUX DIVERTER 
invention gives long life to SAFE 
6-volt batteries—unforgetable sting 
stops the worst fence ers, 
ONE used WIRE on light stakes 


coats less3 $10 Per mt 
SI an Li 7 











time guarantee and proof f: near Thous- 
ands now in use. DEALER AGENTS WANTED. "Write at once. 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., 32-J, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Midsummer Is Still Planting Time 


By L.A. 


HAT we 

plant in the 
garden this month 
will largely deter- 
mine whether we 
will have vegetables 
in late summer and 
fall. Few of the 
early planted crops will continue to 
bear worthwhile vegetables at that 
time of year. 

True it is harder to get a stand and 
to grow vegetables in midsummer, 
but it will pay in dollars and cents. 
What to plant this month? Just 
imagine it is April or May and plant 
what you would put in at that time. 
Here is a good list, most of which I 
put in sometime between late June 
and early August: 





Cabbage Table peas 
Collards Irish potatoes 
Roasting ear corn Tomatoes 
Beets Salsify 
Broccoli Snapbeans 
Chinese cabbage Butterbeans 
Parsnips Celery 

Okra Cucumbers 
Carrots Kohl-rabi 
Endive Squash 


I plant all seeds about twice as 
deep as in spring so as to get them 
down in moist grounds, plant about 
twice as much seed as used in early 
part of year, and plant flat instead of 
on beds. Beds dry out quickly in hot 
summer, and vegetables planted on 
them succumb to drouth more quick- 
ly than where planted flat. 

I prefer to set plants of cabbage, 
collard, and tomato, but if not avail- 
able I plant seed where they are to 
grow and thin out. When this is 
done it is very necessary to keep grass 
and weeds down; otherwise they will 
choke the young plants to death or 
stunt them. 


NIVEN 


When planting only a few rows of 
vegetable seed and ground is especial- 
ly dry, try this method to speed up 
germination: Open up furrow; put 
enough water in it to soak the ground 
good; plant the seed and cover with 
soil or with a coat of straw or hay to 
serve asa mulch. Remove the mulch 
as soon as plants start through and 
cultivate lightly. If weather con- 
tinues dry replace mulch. 

Rotenone dust will kill most eating 
insects and also gives a fair degree of 
control of harlequin or calico bug. It 
is especially effective against Mexican 
bean beetle and is not poisonous to 
folks. Get it from seed houses. Di- 
rections for use are on each container. 

I wish I had sufficient power of 
persuasion to induce each of you to 
plant at least a few collards now. Few 
vegetables will stand more cold. In 
the lower half of the South they usu- 
ally will need no protection whatever 
from cold, and only a limited amount 
in the upper half. Few winter 
greens equal and certainly none sur- 
passes it. After a few freezes this 
delicious vegetable is at its best. 

For planting turnips during Au- 
gust and September I like to select 
the place for planting and break the 
ground in July. Then harrow as often 
as weeds and grass come through or 
acrust forms. This advance prepara- 
tion makes it much easier to secure 
good stands and yields. 

When using spring-grown seed for 
planting the fall crop of Irish pota- 
toes either sprout or treat with ethy- 
lene chlorhydrin betore planting. Un- 
less this is done a poor stand is almost 
sure to result. Two leaflets—telling 
how to sprout and how to treat the 
seed—may be had from Progressive 
Farmer by sending a 3-cent stamp. 


ORCHARD TIPS 





“ LATE brood of worms may be 
destroyed by spraying or dusting 
peach trees early this month with 
arsenate of lead. A second applica- 
tion three or four weeks later is de- 
sirable. These poisonings will great- 
ly reduce the early brood next spring. 


® Strawberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries, Youngberries, raspberries, and 
Boysenberries are now developing 
new plants on which next year’s crop 
will be borne. Best yields cannot be 
expected next year unless strong, 
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vigorous plants are produced this 
summer. To secure these keep down 
all weeds and grass, and if not grow- 
ing as rapidly as it seems they should, 
give an application of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of 200 pounds per acre or about one 
to two pounds per 100 feet of row. 


@ Do not cultivate the fruit trees 
after the middle or latter part of June. 
Keep weeds and grass down, how- 
ever, by mowing or any other con- 
venient method. 
Hoeing around 
trees two or three 
years of age of 
younger is desif- 


able. 


@ Anattractive road- 
side market will help 
dispose of surplus prod- 
ucts of garden 
es orchard. 

=a —U.S.D.A. Photo 
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WY 


work 
instead 


farmers to 
of the year 


time. If he means harder physical 
work and longer hours than most 


is wrong; some of the hardest work 
‘we need to do is brain work to save 
much of the present inefficient, time- 
killing, physical labor (up one side 
of a cotton row and down the other, 
for instance). Finally, if he means 
more thinking and planning in all 
activities, more cooperative effort, 
more study of regional and national 
problems, and no lessening in our 
efforts to produce crops and animals 
efficiently he again is absolutely right. 


@ We talk about more leisure and 
shorter working hours for every- 
body and seem to forget how our 
wants have multiplied. To my 
friend Rev. J. H. Harvey of Pike 
County, Ala., I'm indebted for this 
statement of the situation: 

A hundred years ago, the average person 
had 72 wants; 16 of these necessities; today, 
484 wants; 94 being necessities. One hundred 
years ago, 200 different items advertised; 
today, 32,000; including different brands 
of one type of article we have some 365,000 
items.—H. E. Luccock in Jesus and the 
American Mind. 


@ Is there any cotton farmer who 
believes the solution of his problem 
will take less brain work in the fu- 
ture when a crop of 19,000,000 bales 
in 1937 brought $41,109,000 less than 
12,562,000 bales in 1936? And what 
about competing rayon of which 
1,808,740,000 pounds (equivalent 
roughly I estimate to 4,000,000 bales 
of cotton) were produced in 1937? 


@ In 1921 our horticultural editor 
L. A. Niven was literally hooted at 
when he told the National Nut Grow- 
ers Association that pecans could not 
stay at 50 to 75 cents and $1 a pound 
and mildly suggested that growers 
could make a profit if the nuts 
brought but 15 to 20 cents whole- 
sale. More brain work needed? 
We'll let you answer. 


@ It’s going to take a lot more 
brain work than we have yet ex- 
pended to produce crops and animals 
as economically and as efficiently as 


Coming Events 


14th Annual Institute of Cooperation, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, and 
University of Idaho, Moscow, July 11-15. 


Alabama 4-H club camps, Auburn: two 
ys, two girls from each county, June 25- 
July 2; girls from eastern half of state, July 
5-9; boys, July 10-14; girls from western 
half of state, July 18-22; boys, July 26-29. 
Annual meeting Alabama Future Farm- 
ers, Auburn, July 14-16. 
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Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


HEN there 
came 
this comment from 
a subscriber, “I don’t 


read The 


it makes me work 


too hard!” it put turned into a four-gallon cow by that 
me to thinking. If he means method. Wrote Master Farmer R. 
that The Progressive Farmer is E. Lambert a short while back: 


encouraging and urging Southern 
months 
of five or 
six, he is absolutely right; neither 
farmers nor anybody else will long 
make a decent living working half 


farmers put in at certain seasons, he 
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we should. Observed our local dairy- 
man recently: “The best money any 
dairyman can spend for feed is for 
the dry cows and the older heifers.” 
But how many believe that now? He 
can point to a young cow acciden- 
tally bred at seven months that was 


’ 


A lack of plenty of corn is the limiting 

factor on most of our farms, because with 
it each farmer can have bread, meat, poul- 
try, and dairy products, which are the 
foundation of a good living. When we 
produce these, there will not be too much 
cotton, 
One of the last observations by Dr. 
Bradford Knapp brought out the 
fact that, as an example, Georgia 
in 1860 produced 29 bushels of corn 
per capita; in 1934 but 13. Building 
richer soils for higher yields will 
take brains and muscle. 


@ Anearly June letter from Hubert 
M. Welborn, Mobile County, Ala., 
after a trip over his farm seeing a 
wonderful stand of grass but not 
much cotton, brought this: 

I said to my tenant: “Dad fought this 
grass here about 75 years and I fought it 
for 21 years before leaving home and I’ve 
about come to the conclusion that God 
doesn’t want us to fight it, that He is try- 
Ing to show us that this land is just made 
to grow it, instead, and one of these good 
days I am going to plant it to some real 
vrasses and clovers, and tend it. fertilize 
it, mow it, and graze it, and then see what 
is what.” 


@ Or if we think that the cattle 
tick is gone (Florida has recently 
been cleaning out some of the last 
‘infested areas by organized deer 
slaughter) and the boll weevil has 
lost his power and therefore that 
brain and brawn will be relieved, let 
me remind you that the Argentine 
weevil or white-fringed beetle has a 
foothold in Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama—and has the vegetable 
weevil reached you yet? 


@ It’s going to take a lot of hard 
thinking and study for farm folks 
and city workers to realize their in- 
terdependence. Quoting Secretary 
Wallace: _ 

There can be no genuine permanent farm 
prosperity as long as there is a serious un- 
employment problem in the cities. : 
Labor can never be permanently and genu- 
inely prosperous until agriculture is getting 
a fair share in the national income. 

@ Talk about working hard? If 
we begin to solve our problems, 
there’s not going to be any rest for 
the weary. And with all their work- 
ing, the men might well remember 
what A. R. Lawson (see last month’s 
issue) has said: “I must say her (Mrs. 
Lawson’s) untiring help and en- 
couragement had more to do with 
paying for a home than my work.” 


Farmers and Homemakers Week, Au- 
burn, Ala., Aug. 1-6. 

Poultry Short Course, 
Aug. 8-12. 

Georgia Farm and Home Weck, Athens, 
Aug. 8-13. 

National Percheron Show, Pomona, Calif., 
Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, Cincinnati, O., Nov. 14-16. 

New moon, July 2%; full, July 12. Eve- 
ning stars, Venus, Mars. 


Athens, Ga., 





SAVER 
PROTECTION 









Here’s Proof from America’s Largest 
Independent Testing Laboratory 


« FOTH regular, and also the per 
mium-priced tires of amanes’ 
six largest tire orange ar actor 
submitted to a serie ne 
ts made over a three mon 
pe eg us, to determine ning 
sistance to skidding and wear, 
the Sonate the new Goodrich 
Silvertown with the Life-Saver Trea 
gave greater skid resist- 
ance than any other tire 
tested, including rr 
tires listed at from 40% 
to 70% higher in price. 
A. R. Ellis, Pres. 
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TESTS BY THE IMPARTIAL PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
PROVE THAT THIS NEW KIND OF TIRE GIVES YoU QUICKER 
NON-SKID STOPS THAN TIRES PRICED UP TO 70% MORE! 





1% V/ 

? UST one skid is usually enough 
. to put the fear of wet, slip- 

pery roads into any motorist’s 
heart. But here’s a new kind of 
tire that makes wet weather 
driving safer than you ever 
dreamed possible—a tire that 
changes the rain-drenched road 
under your car from a “skid trap” to a dry 
track! It’s the new Goodrich Silvertown 
Tire with the Life-Saver Tread! 


How It Works 


Next time it rains just notice the way 
your windshield wiper sweeps the water 
right and left to give you clear, safe 
vision. Pretty efficient little mechanism, 
isn’t it? Well, that’s how the amazing 
Life-Saver Tread on the new Goodrich 
Silvertown Tire performs on a wet road. 
In fact, the Life-Saver Tread acts like a 
whole battery of windshield wipers. It 
sweeps the water right and left—forces it 
out through the deep drainage grooves— 
makes a DRY TRACK for the rubber to 
grip—giving the quickest non-skid stops 
you’ve ever seen! 

And when you can get this real life- 
saving skid protection, plus Golden Ply 
protection against high speed blow-outs 
AT NO EXTRA COST why gamble on tires? 
See your Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich 
Silvertown Store about equipping your 
car with these new Silvertowns with the 
Life-Saver Tread. Remember—when it 
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ToScratching 


AELIEVE itching of insect Bites 
Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externall 

caused skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Easy to use. 
Dries fast. Clear, greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35Sc trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
or money back. Ask for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 
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PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


Tf you suffer with tnose terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry: if heat. dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 191-C Frontier Bldg. 
%2 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Whence Came Our Patriotic Songs? 


By NORA ROTHROCK 


THIS month as we celebrate the 
birthday of our nation (and what 

a grand nation it is!) our thoughts 

naturally turn to patriotic airs. 


Most patriotic songs were born in 
a time of storm and stress. It was 
during the War of 1812 that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was born. 
The British had burned Washington 
and then advanced toward Balti- 
more. Just outside of Washington 
they captured a group of American 
soldiers and took them to the British 
fleet in Chesapeake Bay. One pris- 
oner was an intimate friend of 
Francis Scott Key. Mr. Key went in 
a sailboat to the vessel of the British 
commander to secure his friend’s re- 
lease. He was successful but the 
British commander, fearing that Mr. 
Key would betray their preparations 
to attack Fort McHenry, detained 
him until after the battle. 

One can imagine the anxiety he 
must have suffered as he paced the 
deck all night long. When morning 
came what a relief it must have been 
when he saw that “our flag was still 
there.” Seeing the stars and stripes 
flying above the fort, he wrote on the 
back of an old letter the first stanza. 
Released and on his way to Balti- 
more, he composed the remaining 
verses. The words are sung to the 
music of an old English song. 

Another patriotic air is “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! Glory, glory, 

hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah. His truth is 

marching on. 

I don’t suppose there was ever a 
chorus written that is more familiar 
to an entire nation. College boys sing 
songs to this tune, clubs set words to 
this air, and in fact, we all sing 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah!” 

In 1861 the United States needed 
a national hymn and 1,200 writers 
submitted songs but each failed to 
write the song most desired. After 
visiting in an army camp, Julia Ward 
Howe was urged to try to set other 
words to the tune “John Brown’s 
Body.” Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic was the result. 

My favorite patriotic song I believe 
is “America, the Beautiful.” This 


Movies Worth 


Seeing 





ADVENTURES of Robin Hood. 

—A thoroughly satisfactory ver- 
sion (in color) of the outlaw and his 
merry men. Errol Flynn, Olivia de 
Haviland. AYC. 

Rose of the Rio Grande.—Brig- 
ands in Mexico 100 years ago, com- 
edy, romance, good singing. AY. 

The Rising Tide.—A moving story 
of the present war in Spain, with 


song was written by Katharine Lee 
Bates when professor of English at 
Wellesley College. In 1893 Miss 
Bates taught in a summer school in 
Colorado. She made a trip to the 
top of Pike’s Peak and there beheld 
the beauty of our western world. In- 
spired by this wonderful view she 
wrote: 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


These words are sung to music 
written by Samuel A. Ward. One 
can just feel the beauty of this won- 
derful land of ours when singing 
this lovely song. 


@ Alcohol Education—1938 Model 


HEN young people tell their 

leaders, “It’s when we’re going 
places . . . having a good time .. . 
not in the classroom, that the social 
pressure to drink catches us off- 
guard,” the new organization Allied 
Youth offers a recreation program 
that puts a tabu on drinking, but 
enhances all the better times that al- 
cohol’s social-drinking friends prom- 
ise. 

Tens of thousands of high school 
young people today are being reach- 
ed by Allied Youth with its youth- 
appealing program, its clever month- 
ly publication, its Alcoholfax Service, 
its school assembly presentations. 


While parents in many communi- 
ties are worrying about how to warn 
their young people about drinking 
and yet not preach, young people 
themselves are subscribing to their 
own youth-written platform: 

We stand for the liberation through edu- 
cation of the individual and society from 
the handicaps of beverage alcohol. 


Roy Breg. 


Editor's Note.—Detailed information 
about this new type of alcohol education 
may be secured by writing to W. Roy Breg, 
Executive Secretary, Allied Youth, Inc., 
National Education Association Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Madeleine Carroll and Henry Fonda. 


Three Comrades. — Depressing 
problems of young people in Ger- 
many today. AY. 

PREVIOUSLY RECOMMENDED: AYC: 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Mad 
About Music, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
Storm in a Teacup, Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Heidi, The Buccaneer. AY: Test 
Pilot, In Old Chicago, The Goldwyn Follies, 
Jezebel, Bringing Up Baby, Wells Fargo, 
Girl of the Golden West, The Adventures of 
Marco Polo. 


Note.—“‘A” means recommended for 
adults, “Y" for young people over sixteen, 
“C” for children, “AYC” for all three. 
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@ Calling all hard-working 4-H boys and girls, Future Farmers, Future Homemakers, 


and rural Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts to summer camp for a well-earned rest. 


Can Young Folks Stop Wars? 


HIS year a forever reunited 

nation will forget old differences 
in celebrating the 75th anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. But in 
other nations over the earth the 
flames of war threaten us all. Can 
we do anything about it? Let’s listen 
to Leonora Wright of Dodge Coun- 
ty, Ga.: 

As a 4-H club member I ask what we, 
the citizens of tomorrow, can do about 
peace? Someone who knows more than 
I has answered: “Develop courage to sup- 
port your conviction that war must end; 


@ Program and Party Helps 


[N JULY The Community Hand- 
book will be specially helpful to 
you in planning your camp, swim- 
ming party, or picnic. 
PROGRAM-CAMP 


See the chapter on “Summer Camping” 
(177-189) for water and nature games, 
outdoor cooking, swimming rules, and 
camping equipment. 

Curious Plant Facts (219). 

Unusual Stunts (204-205). 

Native Materials for Decorations and 
Favors (165-67). 


PARTY (Swimming) 


Have your crowd meet at your favorite 
swimming place with bathing suits and 
caps. Serve picnic supper: barbecued squir- 
rel, rabbit, or chicken (182), squaw corn 
(180), bread, and “some more” (181). Let 
the guests help fix part of their own food. 
Sing old-time favorite songs as: Juanita 
(52); Auld Lang Syne (53); and All God’s 
Chillun Got Shoes (56). 


@ Money From Minnows 


HERE is the way I make money. 
As I live near a fishing camp 
which my father owns I sell min- 
nows to fishermen. I catch most of 
the minnows in a stream near my 
home, and sell them for two or 
three cents each. In making money 
this way no capital is needed to start. 
Curtis Duke, 

Coosa County, Ala. 


express that conviction whenever you can; 
join with others in making that conviction 
effective; rear your children to hate war 
and love peace.” Then this thought was 
added: ‘‘That is a slow process, perhaps, 
but it may be sure in the long run.” 

I wish that all Young Southerners 
might truly come to realize how 
useless, foolish, and wasteful wars 
are and then rise to higher standards 
of good citizenship and patriotism 
in fighting everlastingly for peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


@ Favorite Riddles 


WHY are some people like a pine 
tree? 2. Why is a pretty girl 
like a hinge? 3. Why are hogs 
more intelligent than people? 4. 
What ship is it that every woman 
likes to be in? 5. What is every- 
body doing at the same time? 6. 
Why does a blacksmith seem dissat- 
isfied? 7. Why is Joe Bigger’s two- 
year-old son larger than his father? 
W. P. Bowen, 

Pickens County, S. C. 


®@ Keep on Striving 


T’S no use to keep on worrying 
For the mistakes you have made 
Instead, just spend your time in trying 
To make a higher grade. 
Ruth Hanks, 
Eastland County, Tex. 


© Answers to Riddles 


1. Because they are always green. 2. She 
is something to adore (a door). 3. Because 
they nose (knows) everything. 4. Court- 
ship. 5. Growing old. 6. Because he is 
always striking for wages. 7. He is a little 
Bigger. 





“The Community Handbook,” 240 
pages of helps for leaders, sells for 25 
cents postpaid; 10 or more, 21 cents 
each. Send all orders to The Commu- 
nity Handbook, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Ala. 
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BEEN look- 
ing around me 
some to see what 
I could learn like 
I always look at 
all the ads in this 
paper to keep up 
with what’s new 
and what’s best 
to buy when I 
get ready to buy 
something. Now 
and then I pick up some good ideas 
that way. 

I recollect here awhile back I met 
up with a fellow I knowed had just 
about finished plantin’ cotton. So I 
ups and asks him if he’s through 
choppin’ yet. “Yeh,” says he, “all 
through.” 

That come so quick and surprisin’ 
it caught me off balance. “Wait a 
minute,” says I, kinder stutterin’. 
“You ain’t more’n got seed in the 
ground yet.” 








BILL CASPER 


“That’s just it,” says he, “I chop- 
ped when I planted.” 


Then it come over me all at once. 
I recollected bein’ in a patch of his 
cotton last fall durin’ a bad rainy 
spell just before cotton opened. His 


More Help in 


AST month we announced the 

general provisions of Title I of 
the Federal Housing Act through 
which farm families may obtain 
short-term funds for building, repair, 
landscaping, fencing, etc., on proper- 
ty already owned. Since that story 
was prepared the terms of Title II of 
the act providing for long-term in- 
sured farm mortgage loans have been 
announced. ‘These are some of the 
things we think you’d like to know 
about the new type of credit: 


@ Who may borrow? 

Farmers who operate their own 
farms; individuals who rent their 
farms to others; tenants and others 
who plan to purchase farms. 


@ How much may be obtained? 
The maximum amount is $16,000, 
at interest not to exceed 5 per cent; 
up to 90 per cent of the value of farm 
may be borrowed on loans of $5,400 


What Farmers 


® June Buds All Right 


HAT is your opinion of plant- 
ing June-bud peach trees? 
They are perfectly all right if 
thrifty, well-grown trees are secured. 
Size at time of setting has com- 
paratively little to do with the value 
of a peach tree, within certain limi- 
tations. The vigor and ability of the 
tree to grow rapidly after it is set out 
counts most. Many big peach or- 
chards are started with June-bud 
trees, 


® Age to Breed Mares 
T WHAT age should young 
mares be bred? 


If well grown, in good condition, 
and thrifty, they may be bred when 
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| See By the Ads 


was just full of great big bolls just 
waitin’ to open. Most generally when 
you get a lot of rain at a time like 
that the bolls is mighty bad to rot. 
But his didn’t. 

He had planted in hills and forgot 
to chop it down to a stalk to the hill. 
He let it stay like it come up which 
was about six to ten stalks to the hill. 
Naturally these stalks so close to- 
gether was a little spindlin’. They 
had so many bolls on them they was 
pulled over ever which away. That 
opened up the hill fine and whatever 
sunshine and air there was could hit 
them big fine bolls and he didn’t 
hardly lost none from rottin’. The 
minute I recollected that I knew how 
it was he finished choppin’ cotton the 
day he finished plantin’. 

Marthy was right in for gettin’ us 
one of them hill-drop planters when 
she heard about it but I think she 
was more interested in gettin’ out of 
choppin’ than anything else. You 
got to go through and pull the little 
grass out anyhow. Of course that 
don’t take near as long as choppin’ 
does, but if there wasn’t no cotton to 
chop what could you give the women 
folks to do? —- Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Farm Building 


or less; not over 80 per cent for loans 
exceeding $8,600. 


@ How must the money be spent? 
At least 15 per cent must be used 

for labor and materials in repair or 

construction of buildings. 


@ How long do mortgages run? 

Up to 25 years for loans of $5,400 
or less; 20 years is maximum for 
larger loans. 


@ Are there any expenses other 
than interest? 


Yes, but they are clearly defined 
and limited by the act. 


@ Where can I get further facts? 


Write the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., for 
names of one or-more banks or other 
institutions near you that will make 
these loans. 


Want to Know 


two years old, which will bring their 
first foal at about three years of age. 
Otherwise, better wait until three 
years old to breed. 


@ To Control Turnip Insects 


HAVE a piece of upland bottom 

which is fine for turnips, but I 
have never had much success because 
of insects. Can I control these by 
spraying and what should I use? 

Plant lice do most damage to tur- 
nips. These can be reasonably well 
controlled by spraying with nicotine 
sulphate, but it must be gotten di- 
rectly on the insects. They are usu- 
ally on the under side of the leaves. 
Only where turnips are sowed in 
rows, however, is it possible to spray 
effectively for them. 
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AREN'T THEY EVER Goin’ Home % 


MY MOUTHS SUST WATERIN’ For. 
WEAPIN' DISH OF Oa Crisp al & 
CRUNCHY GRAPE 
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Boy, Mev ee THE SWeLEST 
BREAKEAST ASK EVER. !! 


























SMILE, 
AZTEC PRINCESS! 


This Aztec princess had a beautiful smile—her teeth were kept 
well-exercised, polished and healthy by tough, chewy foods. 
Modern soft foods give our teeth too little healthful exercise. 
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HELPS KEEP 


YEN’ $e ; 
DENTYNE MODERN AID TEETH WHITE 


TO SOUND WHITE TEETH 
Dentyne’s specially firm consisten- 
cy gives your teeth and gums the 
exercise they need. It stimulates 
healthful circulation of the blood 
in gums and mouth tissues. It helps_ 
keep your mouth clean and selveabs 
ed—teeth sound and sparkling. 





---MOUTH HEALTHY 


{TS FLAVOR IS DISTINCTIVE! 
Because of its spicy, unusual flavor, package (an exclusive Dentyne 
Dentyne is a he oye favorite. luavese) — it’s so conveniently 
Notice the smartly flat shape of the carried in pocket or purse. 


GUM 








Do You Want to Be a Nurse? 


A wonderful field for girls who qualify 
By MAUDE RICHMAN CALVERT 


@ As this series on “Choosing One’s 
Vocation” continues we would again 
remind Young Southerners that we 
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SELF-HEATING 
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No. 609 


_ NEW NATURAL-GRIP HANDLE 
WITH BUILT-IN THUMB REST 


iron of unusual NEW CHROMIUM PLATED 
beauty...but best of all a real work- SOLE PLATE—slides easier 


saver. An iron that does a better job wi i 
i t job with much less effo 
mich werd time, on ironing day! aiid 
moothly and easily the big chromium plated b f thi 
vides a garments, smoothing out the wrinkles as if by Ace Sag rt a 
os i me in and out of ruffles and around buttons. The Coleman is built for 
pr ° ss or comfort ... for better, easier ironing. Saves you hours of time and 
. bedi ! jong can doa _ ironing with just one iron. 
€ its streamlined design...its natural-grip handle...its built-i 
Gemale vest. Fhe ry your hand easily and comfortably. AYelps nog Prose of 
— a ns and arm. It’s a self-contained heating unit—lights instantly 
— oo. : se the Coleman Iron anywhere and iron in comfort. You’ll take 
coal a phe n we Soaming black vitreous enameled body and its 
Pg Ag om: a ee and air cooled hood. Ask your dealer 
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THE COLEMAN LAMP AND 
Dept. Pc-324, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; be debi pag aye Ad 





gery, dentistry, pharmacy, hygiene, 
and preventive and protective meas- 
ures of all kinds have undergone such 
changes during the last 40 years that 
many occupations for nurses away 
from the bedside have developed, 
and the public health nurse enters 
with her slogan, “To cure is the voice 
of the past; to prevent, the divine 
whisper of today.” 


Nursing a Broad Field 


The profession of nursing for our 
purposes can be roughly divided in- 
to four groups: private duty, public 
health nursing, institutional nursing, 
and miscellaneous. The private duty 
nurse works in the family with the 
physician, the surgeon, the pharma- 
cist, and the dentist and has many of 
the same relationships when doing 
private work in a hospital. The public 
health nurse also works with the phy- 
sician, the pharmacist, and dentist, 
but in addition she is frequently em- 
ployed in stores and factories and her 
work is closely associated with social 
workers, teachers, industrial workers, 
missionaries, and government offi- 
cials. The institutional nurse finds 
her activities closely allied with the 
people employed in hospitals, train- 
ing schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. Miscellaneous services in the 
profession include office nurses em- 
ployed by physicians, specialists, and 
dentists to assist in office examina- 
tions, anaesthetists, laboratory assist- 
ants, hourly nurses, special teachers, 
Red Cross nurses, etc. 

The practical nurse is one who 
learns by experience and by following 
simple directions of a physician or 
trained nurse. She also learns more 
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and board and a small fee of about 
$5 a month the first year. Today 
through organizations such as the 
American Nurses Association the 
standards for training are being 
changed. Two years of college work 
is sometimes required or recommend- 
ed before practical training begins. 
In some universities a five-year 
course, which leads to a degree in 
nursing, has been provided. 

A girl should be at least 18 years 
of age with the equivalent of a high 
school education in order to enter a 
first-class training school. Good 
health is naturally the first qualifica- 
tion for a student nurse. Strong well- 
built feet is another essential, for a 
nurse is on her feet much of the 
time both in training and on duty, 
Good eyesight, good hearing, a pleas- 
ing voice, and good physique are 
among the desirable physical quali- 
fications. Needless to say, we would 
want her to be faithful, trustworthy, 
and reliable. 


Rewards of Nursing 


The extreme satisfaction of having 
served humanity well and nobly is7 
the chief remuneration of a nurse and 
for women this profession is perhaps 
the greatest next to wifehood and 
motherhood. 

In addition to all this, however, 
financial remuneration for a well- 
trained nurse is good. About 54 pet 
cent of our nurses are on private duty; 
19 per cent in public health work; 23 | 
per cent in institutional duty, and 4 
































shall be glad to help them with their a 
own special problems. Just address 
your letters to Young Southerners, * 
The Progressive Farmer, at your near- a 
est office. Articles yet to come will ca 
discuss teaching, law, medicine, the be 
army, aviation, and a number of a 
other highly specialized fields. r 
hai 
ori 
ani 
URSING is primarily an occupa- about her work by taking courses in for 
tion for women. In 1930 there first aid, home hygiene, and care of me 
were 294,189 trained nurses, 5,452 of the sick, such as the courses given by Th 
them men, 288,737 women. the American Red Cross. Similar | do 
The profession of nursing really be- COUFSES are being given for all girls rd 
gan with Florence. Nightingale in and women in many localities and amc 
1854 when the English soldiers in ©VeFyone should take advantage of ‘ing 
the Crimean War were suffering and such training. If s 
dying from lack of care and treat- raisi 
4 With a band of 37 nurses she Fitting Oneself for Nursing prod 
volunteered to take charge of nursing Nursing must necessarily be taught re 
the sick and wounded in the army. at the bedside and since this is usually A 
In recognition of her services Eng- done at a hospital most training begu 
land appropriated the money with schools are connected with hospitals. reduc 
which she founded the first nursing The nursing profession, however, is dema 
school in 1860. It was she who put establishing valuable connections “ 
nursing on a scientific basis and made with colleges and universities. For- vid 
nurses economically independent. merly, for example, a girl would be oot 
The hospital developed during the accepted by a hospital for a three-year Ame! 
nineteenth century and provides term, and took her turn on duty at port 1 
many more activities for the nurse. regular intervals during the 24 hours . this h: 
Health education, medicine, sur- each day, which usually meant room 9 m 
T 
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per cent in allied groups such a jj 
office nurses and laboratory assistants. 
Private duty nurses earn from $35 t@ 
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*® Here in the United States we have 
avast unexplored market for Ameri- 
can meat products. It is closed to us 
because we have not been able to 
lower our prices to a sound economic 
level. 

The key to this market lies in the 
hands of the American producer. The 
original cost of production of every 
animal must be drastically reduced be- 
fore retail prices can be lowered to 
meet the budget of every housewife. 
The stock raiser must find a way to 
do this through new methods of feed- 
ing and sanitation... through prevent- 
ing the prevailing high mortality rate 
among his animals. . . through exercis- 
‘ing extreme care in selective breeding. 
If stockmen can reduce their cost of 
raising the animal, American meat 
products can not only be placed in 
every American home, but a great 
export market can be rebuilt. 

Armour and Company has already 
begun an extensive program of cost 
reduction, but this is a program which 
demands the cooperation of every pro- 
ducer and every packer in the nation. 
Only when this cooperation is sin- 
cerely rendered shall we be able to 
open up the remainder of the great 
American market and regain the ex- 
port market which we have lost. When 
this has been done, the stockman will 
find a broader demand for his animals 
and greater profits. 


Increased production at lower cost and with 
greater profit is the crying need of the day. 


hot A Cntact— 


President 
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1938 TRAINING 


Under a Co-operative Plan. 


THE AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
tablished in 1898 with resources of a million 
flare is training young men and women at 











Business Administration 
Diesel Engineering 

Applied Electricity 

Air Conditioning 

Auto Mechanics and Repairs 


t a low cost. 

Field Secretaries are employed to inter- 
h school graduates. 

WINSLOW G. SMITH, SECRETARY 

ih STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








By H. S. JOHNSON 


Rural Organization Specialist, 
Mississippi Extension Service 


For the bow cannot possibly stand 
always bent, nor can human nature or 
human frailty subsist without some 
lawful recreation. —Cervantes. 


mirably to organized action 
and cooperative endeavor than an 
all day picnic, barbecue, or fish 
fry. Such plans can be made on 
either a community or county basis. 
July and August are the months 
when counties should bring together 
the members of all community 
groups. 

Just what can be done to make the 
most of such a day is the question in 
the minds of officers and program 
committees. The following sugges- 
tions are offered for their considera- 
tion in developing plans. 


1. THe Grounps, or location is 
very important. Consideration 
should be given to central location, 
accessibility, and ample space, water, 
shade, and playground. Arrange- 
ments should be made for adequate 
seating space in a shaded area. 


2. Eats. No section of the coun- 
try covered by this circulation needs 
any suggestion on how to put on a 
real family basket picnic spread, with 
everybody gathering around the fes- 
tive board laden with all forms of 
delicious and palatable food. 


3. REFRESHMENTS. The Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, or other organizations 
may operate drink stands, sell con- 
cessions, or provide plenty of free 
lemonade, etc. 

4. Procram. The actual platform 
program of speeches, music, and 
special numbers should not last more 
than 14% hours. Activities should be 
so timed that there will be no inter- 
ference one with another. 


A major portion of the afternoon 
should be taken up with special ac- 
tivities of interest to everyone. Full 
information on the suggestions out- 
lined below may be had by writing 
to me at State College, Miss.: 


1. A Carnivat consisting of a 
number of events, stunts, exhibits, 
side shows, and games such as “Won- 
ders of the World,” “Museum Ex- 
hibits,” “World Masterpieces,” etc. 
For example: “A drive through the 
woods” is a nail in a board. “A 
swimming match between two dogs” 
is a match floating in a basin of 
water with a weiner on each side of 
it. Quite a collection of these is 
available. 

2. Exuisits. A list of exhibits 
suggests the tallest man, the shortest 
man, the largest family, the oldest 
married couple, oldest person, etc. 

3. ArHLetTic Events. Baseball, 
softball, volley ball, sack races, potato 
races, tug-of-war, horseshoe tourna- 
ment, washer pitching, etc. 

4. SpeciaL contests: Hog calling 
chicken calling, nail driving, hus- 
band calling, etc. 

5. HoME TALENT PROGRAM, Ppar- 
ticipated in by representative groups. 
6. Picnic pornters for planning 
committees. 


References: The Progressive Farmer, 
Mississippi Extension Service, Mississippi 
Agricultural Association. 








A July Community Day 


OTHING lends itself more ad- 


COSTS LESS TO USE. 
Pete Gallenstein, 
Maysville, Ky., says: 
*‘We cannot recom- 
mend Gulf Livestock 
Spray too highly, as 


IT WON’T BLISTER. Gulf Livestock 
Spray doesn’t even irritate the 
sensitive membranes of the hu- 
man throat—so, naturally, it 
won’t blister an animal’s skin 
or harm its 
coat in any 
way. It actu- 
ally gives the 
coat a fine 
bloom. 





$4.95 
Gallon can, $1.19 





GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY used 
daily on Blue-Ribbon Herd! 


it gives perfect satisfaction at reduced cost.’’ It takes less 
Gulf Livestock Spray to keep the flies away! 

Gulf Livestock Spray kills blood-sucking flies, lice, ticks 
—repels stable and horn fliles—keeps cows quiet in pasture 
and at milking time. One spraying lasts all day. 


5-gallon usable pail, 


Also 30 and 55-galion drums 


GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 





The Win-Mock Dairy of Winston-Salem, N. C., whose registered herd of 325 
Red Polled cattle is the finest and largest in the South, states: ‘‘We have 
been using Gulf Livestock Spray three years, and found it very satisfactory. 
We spray our cattle once per day with Gulf Livestock Spray, during fly 
season, and our cattle are not bothered by flies.”’ 

Cattle not pestered by flies have more time to graze and can produce more 
milk, (The Win-herd—winner of 112 ribbons!—includes the 
highest, living, milk-producing Red Polled cow, Josephine’s 
De Soto II—15,310.2 lbs. milk, 772.12 lbs. butterfat in a year.) 









NEVER TAINTS MILK. 
H. L. Guth, Lake 
Charles, La., owner of 
a herd of 400 Jerseys, 
writes: ‘‘I’ve tried sev- 
eral stock sprays. and 
about half of them 
left a bad taste or smell 
in the milk. Gulf Live- 
stock Spray never does this, even if you 
spray it when you’re milking.’’ 








FREE! | Farm and Ranch Bulletin, No.1, 
. be the Gulf Research and Devel- 
pany: ‘‘External Parasites 

that ~ Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Horses, 
Mules, Hogs, Dogs, and Cats.’’ Write Gulf 
Petroleum Specialties, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHAT'D YOU SAY TO THE 
TOWN GOSSIPS TO START 
THEM BUZZING AND 
CACKLING, HONEY ? 


ONLY THAT | HEARD 
EVERYTHING THEY SAID 
ABOUT ME ON THE BUS! 












































AND, JOHN, THEY THINK 
YOUR BRIDE IS*PIXILATED’ 
BECAUSE SHE'S ENTERING 
HER JELLY AT THE 
COUNTY FAIR ! 








NOT ME! | USE SURE-JELL-- THE 
NEW POWDERED PECTIN 
PRODUCT THAT MAKES ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY. 
AND | MAKE WONOERFUL 
TASTING JELLY, TOO! 









THING, HAVEN'T 


WHEW! YOU HAVE LET 
YOURSELF IN FOR SOME- 











you ? 






























YES! YOU SEE, WITH 
SURE-JELL | BOIL MY FRUIT 
JUICE OMLY 4 MINUTE! NO 

FLAVOR GOES OFF IN 

STEAM--SO MY JELLY 

TASTES JUST LIKE THE 

FRESH. RIPE FRUIT! J 


A 























" AND THE FIRST PRIZE 
~\FOR JELLY GOES TO THIS 
LITTLE LADY HERE ! 














NO JUICE BOILS AWAY, SO 
1 GET 0 GLASSES \NSTEAD 
OF 6/ AND THE WHOLE JOB 

TOOK JUST 15 MINUTES 
AFTER MY FRUIT WAS 
PREPARED ! 














£ NOT SO*PIXILATED’ 
AFTER ALL, | 
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a Pe YOU CERTAINLY 


| HONEY--AND AM | 
PROUD OF you! 
i ; » 
BAT ere So 
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SHOWED THE GOSSIPS, 
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GENERAL FOODS 
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“Good manners should be worn like your skin” 


By RUTH RYAN 


Almost as many boys as girls 

write me, and while there are 
many, many things written to help 
girls over the rough spots socially, 
not very much is aimed directly at 
the young male, who as often as not 
is twice as self-conscious and three 
times as miserable 
as his girl compan- 
ion when he doesn’t 
know the answers. 
It is therefore ideal 
that so well known 
a writer of boys’ 
books as Ralph 
Henry Barbour 
should undertake 
the subject of good 
manners for boys. 
Author of several 
series of boys’ ad- 
venture books, Mr. 
Barbour has turned > 
his attention to tell- 
ing boys how to be- 
have. His charm of 
style and ready wit 
certainly make 
reading the book no task. 


“Almost every boy suffers in his 
early *teens from self-consciousness; 
and the use of the word ‘suffers’ is 
no resort to exaggeration,” Mr. Bar- 
bour says. “He is wretchedly con- 
scious of facial blemishes or, perhaps 
that his voice, recently dependable, 
has acquired a disconcerting duality, 
one moment registering in soprano 
and the next in basso profundo.” The 
intense embarrassment of not know- 
ing what to do or say in a given sit- 
uation accounts for much of his mis- 
ery, and trying to reason himself out 
of it is no good, but the subject “must 
be forced to face that which he 


Ruth Ryan will help you with your personal problems if you will write 
her, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., enclosing self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 


(Good Manners for Boys is published by D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 W.} 


32nd St. New York, N. Y. Price $1.50). 


Boys and Their Manners 





@ Learning to walk a tight rope is 

a cinch compared to learning all 

about when to wear your hat and 
when not to wear it! 


dreads, that is, the society of un- 
known persons — conspicuousness, 
Usually only a few treatments are 
necessary to effect a cure.” 

The intricate business of when to 
wear your hat and when not to is 
discussed rather fully: 


“8 There is quite a lot to 
this hat business. Should 
a lady stop to talk with 
you, keep your hat off 
until she asks you to re- 
place it or, if the weath- 
er is inclement, for the 
first few moments, 
When taking your leave 
you raise your hat again. 
If you wear nothing on 
your head but your 
hair, as a lot of fellows 
do just now, avoid the 
mistake of reaching for 
a non-existent hat and 
simply incline your 
head. Be a little bit 
impressive about it, 
though. You — should 
remove your hat when 
entering a residence; a 
hotel room, public or 
private; an office, 
church, restaurant, the- 
ater, or art gallery. In brief, about the only 
places where it is permissible to have both 
your hat and a roof over your head at the 
same time are hotel and theater lobbies, the 
corridors of public buildings, and stores. If 
you are in the elevator of a hotel or apart- 
ment house with ladies present you should 
remove your hat, but if the elevator is in an 
office building or department store you may 
keep it on, ladies or no ladies, just as you 
would in any other public conveyance. You 
should raise your hat when meeting any of 
the following: a lady you know, so soon as 
she signifies recognition; a man to whom 
public respect is due; a member of the 
opposite sex to whom you have just ex- 
tended a courtesy or been introduced. Other 
occasions are when your companion bows 
to a lady, even though she is not known 
to you; when you are taking leave of a 
lady, or departing from a gathering at 
which ladies are present. 

































































NEEDLEWORK 
Crocheted Hat and Collar................ 3 cents 
How to Make Leather Gloves.......... 3. cents 
CANNING 
Eight Canning Bulletins...... .. 20 cents 


Pickles and Relishes, Making Addi- 
tions to the Home Pantry, How to 
Make Perfect Jellies, Some Precautions 
to Observe in Spring Canning, Saving 
the Products of the Vegetable Garden, 
Uses of Honey on the Pantry Shelf, 
Marmalades and Conserves, A Few 
Rules for Meat Canning. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Why Not Make That Extra Bed?.... 3 cents 
PRON WARING. «..c0c5ssccocecessscssessecsece 3 cents 


Birmingham, Ala., enclosing stamps or coin. 


Send orders for’ any of the above items to Home Department, The Progressive Farmeh 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER @ JULY 3—_——""— ; 





From Barrel to Chiaiv.............5....+.. 

Selected Southern Recipes 
Cookbook 10 cents 

Directions for Building Kitchen Busi- 
ness~ Unit, a Breakfast Cabinet 
With Drop-Leaf Table, and Other 
Kitchen Equipment...................- 10 cents 


ENTERTAINMENT 


July the Fourth Celebration............ 3. cents 
Summer Picnics. oo, Miiiacno 
Picnic Meals and Games................ 3 cemls 


HOUSE PLANS 
Plans and Specifications for 3-room, * 
room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and & 
room houses $1.50 a set. Send 6 cents 
for folder showing the six designs. 
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The Meaning of Independence Day 


By GRACE NOLL 
CROWELL 


FLAG glides swiftly up the length of a high staff 
and unfurls before my eyes this summer morning— 
a flag, your flag, and mine! How beautiful! A splash 
of gorgeous color: wave on wave of vivid light against 
a blue, blue sky, the wind in its folds. I see it through a blur of tears. I am 
proud! 

Out of its folds, a strange shadow-throng is moving. I see them there: 
Jefferson on our first July 4 voicing the idealism of America in phrases of 
immortal eloquence: ‘That all men are created equal. . . . with certain 
inalienable rights: Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness’’. . .. Washington 
and his men, suffering untold hardships that “government of the people, by 


the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth” . . . . Patrick 
Henry putting liberty far above life itself. . . . Benjamin Franklin with his 
homely wisdom and skillful diplomacy. . . . Nathan Hale regretting that he 


had but one life to give to his country. . Gallant John Paul Jones glimpsed 
amid mingled battle-smoke and sea-waves on the Bon Homme Richard. 


Not only great leaders but humbler folk: ‘the embattled farmers’? whose 
heroic victories in the 1770's have been succeeded by other victories of struggle 
and patience in all succeeding years. 

Whatever of beauty or glory is in the Flag is found in the sum total of the 
patriotism, the courage, the faith, the honor, the friendly helpfulness of all 
Americans, men and women, young and old. And to this sum total we also, 
you and I, may now contribute in our own time. . . . and by our contribution 
become ourselves a part of the Immortality and the Beauty of the Flag. 


Nor long ago I slipped into a pew at St. John’s Episcopal church in 

Richmond. Had I not heard a good service (which I surely did), I 
should still feel fully compensated for the hour I spent in this famous 
meeting place of the Second Virginia Convention, held in March 1775. 
Of this church and its beautiful old churchyard, built in 1741 and the 
oldest in the city, it can be truly said, “Every prospect pleases.” Invested 
with all her ‘early charm even with the enlarged structure of the present 
day, she stands a fit monument to and symbol of our civil liberty; for it 
was here that Patrick Henry gave utterance to his ringing defiance, “Give 
me liberty or give me death!” 


On this good day in 1938 few indeed are the nations of the world that 
have even a remote semblance of personal or civil liberty. Examination of 
historical records reveals that loss of liberty is not a cataclysmic thing; 
it is more often gradual and insidious and quite apt to be wholly imper- 
ceptible. Geared as we most certainly are to the idea of the ultimate 
destiny of the church in our democratic nation, we steadfastly hold to the 
belief and the wish that the rafters of all our country churches may ring 
anew with the echo of Patrick Henry’s immortal challenge in the 
year 1938. 

But desirable as it is for the church to be the amplifying device for 
voicing sentiment against our social and economic injustices, the solution 
after all is a question of every individual’s using his real opportunities. 


@ If one be bereft of 
other incentives to 
beautify and restore 
the old home, surely he 
cannot resist the heart- 
ening influence of John 
Trotwood Moore’s an- 
cestral home with _ its 
stately white columns 
and simple dignity in 
Marion, Ala. 


@® St. John’s Church 
at Richmond, Va. 


From My Note Book 


EARD at the recent Conference for Rural 

and Town Ministers and Lay Leaders at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Dr. 
Mark O. Dawber, emphasizing the religious 
values of agriculture. . . More ministers are 
coming from agricultural colleges than from 
any other colleges. . . The agricultural college 
has a finer spiritual attitude than one finds in 
the average college. . . Speaking of the country 
church and its adjustment to economic change, 
Dr. Dawber reminds us that Bishop Grundt- 
vig, a minister, started the cooperative move- 
ment in Denmark. Thus it was a religious 
motivation that started an improved economic 
situation 65 years ago. . .‘ The Bible came out 
of the experience of rural people. . . There is 
no problem that will not have a scriptural 
counterpart in the Bible. . . We should not 
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SALLIE F.HITL, EDITOR 





be so concerned about getting people into church but we should be con- 
cerned with getting church into people. . . Democracy is an integral part 
of Christian business. .. We preserve democracy or we lose the Christian 
church. .. A sad commentary is this: “The church for the most part now 
is the one institution that divides the community.” . . . James Feltner, 
Kentucky 4-H leader in charge of 29 counties: “No boy or girl 
who has graduated as 4-H leader is recognized as a leader unless 
he is identified with the church. If Dorcas were here she would 
lead 4-H girls in sewing. . . Christ would dignify the carpenter shop . . 
St. Paul would dignify the work of tent-making.” 


Talk of the Office 


ty HATEVER her hands find to do she does well.” Surely no one 

can contradict these words when applied to the author of the fine 
article on this page, ““The Meaning of Independence Day.” Our readers 
will no doubt join us in congratulating Mrs. Crowell on her recent nomi- 
nation as “The American Mother of 1938,” by the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion, a national charity organization. Mrs. Crowell met four specific tests: 


1. She is a successful mother with three grown-up sons. 

2. She has real character. 

3. She is endowed with social grace. 

4. And she has contributed to the “service of community betterment.” 


For all that she has to her literary credit almost 2,000 published poems, 
18 songs, and eight books of poetry; is poet laureate of Texas and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church of Dallas. Poetry, she says, is only her hobby, 
as she still does the family baking. 


SUNDAY 
By CARMEN MALONE 


HE hoe, bright from the garden soil, 
Hangs on the tool house rack, 
And so the rake, its sharpened teeth 
Wrapped in an old feed sack; 
The plows are still—the polished blades 
Reflect the light in mass; 
One team is lying in the shade, 
The other cropping grass; 
The cleaned patched harness hangs upon 
The stout pegs on the wall; 
The water jugs are by the door 
Where tired hands let them fall; 
Nobody works the gardens, fields, 
Today-our Lord has blessed— 
It is the first day of the week 
And so—a day of rest. 











































































Rigid One-Piece Welded Steel 
Frame Construction 


Illusttated above is the one-piece 
welded steel frame, the founda- 
tion of this great new NESCO. 

All porcelain enameled finish 
—with rounded corners for 
beauty and easy cleaning. 

Non-breakable fuel reservoirs 
—with positive fuel gauge—and 
front access, which makes it pos- 
sible to place range in corner 
and against wall. 

Large, roomy “‘no-stoop”’ oven 
places at the most accessible 

ht—enameled linings— 
thick glass wool insulation—ac- 
curate oven indicator on door— 
means perfect baking. 

Heavy, massive enameled 
cooking grates—for permanent 
service. 

Removable “boil-over” tray. 

Black base with toe room does 
not show broom and mop stains, 
or scratches. 

Moulded handles—cool— 
trimmed in chrome plate. 

Large, idle utensil storage 
space. 

Equipped with either short or 
long inner famous NESCO 
burners. 


HAPPY THE FAMILY 
that oums this GMA}PANG 


“NESCTO 





KEROSENE RANGE 


@ You will feel like singing while at your kitchen 
work, with this absolutely new and truly great 
kerosene range—which brings you such astonishing 
improvements and sensational performance. 

Its beauty, its simplicity, its ease of operation, 
the many new convenient features built into it— 
actually make cooking a pleasure. Your kitchen 
will be cooler this summer than ever before. You 
can have maximum heat a few seconds after you 
apply the match. When the cooking is done the 
fire can be instantly extinguished and the range is 
cool in a “‘jiffy.”” And—by concentrating and con- 
serving heat—NeEsco burners reduce fuel bills. 

Convenient elbow-high oven means no stooping 
—no back-breaking toil of bending and lifting. 
Heavy glass wool insulation of oven insures roast- 
ing and baking economy. 

Snow white porcelain beauty—clean, and easy 
to keep clean. 





Rigid, welded-into-one-piece, steel frame—means 
a lifetime of efficient, economical service. 

See this smart 1938 range at your dealer’s—see 
the complete line—there’s a model for 
every kitchen—beautiful in appear- 
ance and popularly priced. If there’s 
no NESCO dealer near you—write for 





SAVE 


KEROSENE 

we illustrated folder—learn how you may 
¥ quickly and easily obtain the NEsco 
range you desire. 
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Tested. Recipes ty Advisory Boad Members, 


By SALLIE F. HILL 





As A leader for our article—and 
for summer meals—we're rather 
inclined toward this tomato juice 
cocktail, favorite of Mrs. L. A. Mag- 
ney and family of Alabama: 
TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 
One medium can tomato juice, | tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons Worcester- 


shire sauce, 1 tablespoon onion juice 
or grated onion, % teaspoon sugar. 
From Mrs. J. T. Green of Ken- 


tucky comes this recipe. Incidentally, 

she says this dish is in high favor 

with her husband and sons: 
SUMMER SALAD 

One cup chopped green pepper, 1-1/3 

cups shredded cabbage plus 4  table- 

spoons mayonnaise, 1-1/3 cups shred- 

ded carrot plus 4 tablespoons mayon- 

naise, 1 cup cottage cheese flavored 
with trace of onion. 

Cut the cabbage and raw carrot 
into fine shreds and mix with mayon- 
naise. Cut a half-inch slice from a 
large head of lettuce and place on a 
salad plate. Sprinkle with French 
dressing. Place on this a three-inch 
open biscuit or cookie cutter and add 
the carrot mixture, then a layer of the 
cabbage mixture, and finally the 
chopped green pepper. Remove the 
cutter, leaving the mold of vegeta- 
bles. Surround with cottage cheese. 


For a summer dessert you might 
like to try the following from Mrs. 
J. Colquit Loughridge of Georgia: 

BUTTERMILK SHERBET 
Two cups buttermilk, 1 egg white, 1 
cup crushed pineapple, 2/3 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, dash of salt. 

Mix buttermilk, 2/3 of the sugar, 
the salt, pineapple, and vanilla and 
freeze to a mush (about 45 minutes 
in mechanical refrigerator). Whip 
egg white stiff, add sugar, and fold 
into the well-beaten pineapple mix- 
ture. Freeze without further stirring. 

“My husband and son are delight- 
ed with frozen plum pudding,” says 
Mrs, Frank B. Fuller of Virginia: 


FROZEN PLUM PUDDING 
One square chocolate, 4% cup milk, 
cup sugar, | egg, 2 cups chopped Be 
and nuts, 1% teaspoons vanilla, 1 cup 
whipping cream. 
Melt the chocolate and sugar in the 
milk, add the finely cut fruits (dates, 
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Favorites 


raisins, maraschino cherries, nuts, 
etc.) then cook over hot water until 
the fruits are somewhat softened, 
Add the beaten egg yolk, then chill, 
Whip the egg white until stiff, then 
beat in one tablespoon sugar. Fold 
into chocolate mixture. Whip the 
cream until thick, but not stiff, stir 
gently into chocolate mixture, add 
flavoring and pour into freezing tray. 

Harriet Hassell, 26-year-old Ala. 
bama farm girl and author of a 
much-talked-of novel, Rachel’s Chil- 
dren, was good enough to send us 
her favorite recipe: 

GERANIUM CAKE 
Two cups butter, 2 cups sugar, 3 cups 
flour, whites of six eggs, 1 teaspoon 
almond flavoring, 1 cup milk. 

Wash butter free of salt. Wrap 
overnight in geranium _ leaves. 
Cream with sugar. Add flour and 
milk alternately, beating hard. Fold 
in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Add 
flavoring and bake in moderate oven. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1938, by Publishers Syndicate) 





I always say I'm feelin’ good even if! 
ain't. Nothin’ in the world interests folks 
less than somebody else’s ache. 

I always trust Jane with a secret when 
I can. The poor thing gets so much pleae 


chi 


sto! 








ure out o’ telling it to ever’body. 

Dolly is takin’ a big chance in marry 
a widower. No woman can compete 
one that has been dead long enough to & 
perfect. 

I don’t care how pious she is. Religiot 
don’t impress me much if it don't make 
people. pay back what they borrow. 
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y fp RAVEL stories are not exactly _ By Mary Knight 
new. Still, the three members of The Macmillan Co., $3 
this Sierra journey, including the LUCKY is the one-word descrip- 
genial Dillaby, the author,and Henry tion of Mary Knight, an Atlanta, 
, nuts, the bulldog, set this delightful story Ga., girl who has had more than her 
‘r until apart from the run-of-mine type. share of this world’s problems. She 
ftened. has had a variety of experiences as a 
n chill. MY PILLOW BOOK successful reporter around the world 
Ff, then By Alice Hegan Rice —New York, London, Paris, Shang- 
Fold D. Appleton-Century Company, $1.25 hai, Hollywood. Her book is an en- 
ip the A BOOK to be kept near your Bi- gaging and personal account of her 
iff, stir ble for daily reference. As the life thus far. 
re, add title would indicate, it is a little book 7 
1g tray. of devotion comments and questions, WHO OWNS AMERICA? Se 
| : rnered from the superabundance Edited by Herbert Agar and Allen Tate “s ’ : ee P 
: iy of the writer’s prin ste Those Houghton Mifflin Company, $3 : }- pe word—you a —— up for 40 — — 1 peel gy 
’s Chil- of us seeking the .spiritual life, no NEW declaration of independ- oe not, Custom —dear, dear, * makes slaves _- all. Bu 
end us matter how resolute, find our pur- ence as presented by 19 able now listen: did you ever hear of Johnson’s Baby Powder: 
poses so easily deflected with the writers with emphasis on small-home 
multiplicity of details of daily living. ownership rather than centralized 
on It may well be that we shall find production. 
spoon 
Ik. : 
Wrap Control of Household Pests 
eaves. 
yur and By MARY AUTREY 
: a SUMMER'S returning brings with MOTH PRECAUTIONS 
te ove it the dangerous housefly menace. i; Before storing blankets and other wool 
“Don’t depend on physical combat in agg Cnenianey clean; then seal them 
: eran ; a tight enclosure such as clothes bag, 
a fighting flies,” someone has said, trunk? or chest. 
“but use science instead.” For those 2. Use naphthalene (moth balls or flakes) 
steate) who wish to follow this sound advice or paradichlorobenzene at the rate of one 





BOOKS PASSING IN REVIEW 


THE YEARLING 

By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50 
A REMARKABLY understanding 

and powerful story of the ham- 
mock country of Florida. The story 
revolves around the struggling and 
hard-working Baxters. Jody, the son, 
and his pet fawn are the storm cen- 
ter of many stirring incidents. By all 
means put this book on the “must 
read” list. 


DAWN IN LYONESSE 
By Mary Ellen Chase 
The Macmillan Co., $1.75 
gAST in a setting on the coast of 
Cornwall, two servant girls are 
chief actors in a tragic and appealing 
story exceptionally well told. 


LOST SPRINGTIME 
By Julian Dana 
The Macmillan Co., $2.50 


the following remedies are sug- 


gested: 


1, First repair or replace all screens. Use 
secure springs that will insure quick clos- 
ing of doors. Screen all openings—win- 
dows, doors, and cracks. 

2. Eliminate breeding places in open 
outhouses, stable manure, garbage carelessly 
disposed of, etc. 

3. With all diligence use liberally fly 
Poisons, syrups, traps, etc. 

4. Never relax your efforts, and remem- 
ber that if you have one fly he may be har- 


New Books Worth Reading 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


guidance and help in such practical 
and inspirational philosophy as con- 
tained in Hints to the Lonely, Little 
Secrets of Happy Life, Prayer, The 
Right Use of Sympathy, and I hearti- 
ly wish that all could read Hints to 
a Convalescent. 


THE TROJAN HORSE 
By Christopher Morley 
J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.50 
HE age-old love story of Troilus 
and Cressida in modern setting. 
An ambitious undertaking which 
will be received with varying en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Morley tells the story 
well. 








ON MY OWN 


pound to each six to ten cubic feet of space, 
allowing two to three pounds for a trunk 
of average size. The fumes given off give 
protection. 


EXTERMINATE CARPET BEETLES 


1. Brush and clean rugs often and spray 
with gasoline to keep down carpet beetles 
(buffalo moths). Clean carefully all base- 
boards and quarter rounds. Fumigation of 
the whole house is advisable as the beetles 
attack not only carpets but clothing con- 
taining wool, house furnishings, hair, bris- 
tles, fur, feathers, etc. Caution: Use gaso- 
line spray only in open air and with great- 















@ “Look here, Mr. Bear—I’ve lived in this climate longer than you 
have, and believe me, that’s not the way to get cool. Why, the minute 
you get up off that ice, you’re going to feel hotter than ever!” 





@ “Say, wait till that cool, silky Johnson’s Baby Powder gets to work 
on your rashes and chafes and heat prickles. You'll be so comfortable 
you wouldn’t live at the North Pole if they gave you the place!” 











@ “Rub a pinch of Johnson’s in your fingers—it’s as soft as 
satin! That must be why it keeps babies’ skins in such wonderful 
condition.” And perfect condition, Mothers, is the best protec- 
tion against skin infections. Only the finest imported tale is 


boring dangerous disease germs. est care to keep away from fire. 








a 








even OLD RECIPE CONTEST used in Johnson’s Baby Powder—no orrisroot... Ask for 
F you have seen the 32-page booklet devoted to old-time recipes papper: caste teartay Mayor Baty puro oA ng ty ee 
br pe entitled Selected Southern Recipes, you will already have chosen and Jebmesn's = for ad Oe Ree ee ee 
“ your favorite, or renewed your acquaintance with one you revered -“ nga po monde: ae ipo Gohmron =Gohmon 
messi years ago. For the best letter of not more than 200 words describing PAN, GHG Genes Sn Ee pene Pees. | ere 
pete with your favorite among the recipes appearing in the booklet and why you @ 
igh to be chose it, we will pay $5. Send letters to Contest Editor, Home De- 






partment, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. No entries 
will be accepted after July 31, 1938. Copy of the booklet is available 


from Home Department for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER 


Copyright 1938, Johnson & Johnson 
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SO DELICIOUS 
1 FILL MY BOWL 







S\ anD THEYRE 
NOW ON SALE 
AT A NEW 
Low PRICE! J 

















WHY WE STATE — 7} 


4, @ : 
sche ARE REA ( 


DASTIES 












NEW LOW PRICE! 


Post Toasties, the better corn flakes, 
are made from only the tender hearts 
of corn .. . toasted double-crisp so 
they stay crisp longer in milk or 
cream! And they’re now at their lowest 
price in history! Ask your grocer for 
Post Toasties today! A Post Cereal, 
made by General Foods. 


TUNE IN BOAKE CARTER — Hear 
America’s ace News-Reporter, Monday 
through Friday, Columbia Network. See 
your local newspaper for station and time. 


, 





























By BETTY JONES 


“SHE LOVES TO WEAR AN 
APRON” 


By HELEN McMAHAN 


HE loves to wear an apron 
No other badge she needs 

To show her welcome callers 
The useful life she leads, 
And though her daily labor 
Requires both brain and brawn 
Her score is always perfect 
When she has her apron on. 


For baking, washing, sewing, 
Or restful time to while, 

An apron as an emblem has 
The others beat a mile; 

In kitchen or in parlor, 

In sunshine or in shade, 

She loves to wear an apron— 
It's the label of her trade. 


@ No. 3079—These aprons will cost 
you next to nothing. Two designs 
are included in one envelope, one a 
gay colorful chintz finished with 
edges of rickrack braid, and the other 
a dirndl-skirted apron with fitted 
bodice. ‘ It will be very cool looking 
of seafoam shade organdie with self- 
ruffling trim. Sizes small, medium, 
and large. Medium requires 2¥ 
yards of 39-inch material for apron 
with ruffling, and 1% yards of 39- 
inch material with 44% yards of rick- 
rack for the princess apron. 


@ No. 2631—An apron that stands 
“ace” high, that will give you a lift 
at your kitchen chores or tea parties. 
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oped in any desirable color or in ever- 
popular white, will serve with wash 
dresses quite as well as with more 
sedate dark dresses. 
would be a simple thing to wash. 


usual jabot tie, will do wonders for 
a down-at-the-heel dark dress you 
may wish to press into service for 
travel. 

















































These cutouts give you a chance for 
contrasting schemes as pale blue with 
navy blue bodice and cutout “aces.” 
Designed for sizes small, medium, 
and large. 


@ A hat with just the right character 
for use with informal summer cot- 
tons is often hard-to find. Here is a 
suggestion that may well be taken, 
for this hat of crochet cotton, devel- 


Unlined, it 


@ This crocheted collar with its un- 








Patterns Nos. 3079 (including two de- 
signs) and 2631 are available from the 
Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., for 10 cents 
each. Crochet directions for both hat 
and collar may be had for 3 cents from 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 














ACHIEVING CHJC ON A BUDGET 


















SUMMER FASHION BOOK you can’t afford to put off sewing much longer if you 
are one of those women who want to look chic on 4 
small clothing budget. Our summer fashion book offers 
just the help you need. In it is a wide choice of designs 
for all possible occasions, as well as useful hints on making 
a sewing room. The latter includes slip cover and curtain 
measurement charts. 
Delightful playtime clothes are well represented— 
those gay but inexpensive frocks that are useful in the 


036 






















garden, on the beach, or for summer knock-about. You} 
young girls who are interested in knowing what your favorite “swing 
tunester” regards as chic in feminine apparel will find a double page 
this information. The older woman and teen-age are not forgotten, 
even baby gets in on this! 
Order your copy (price 10 cents) from Pattern Department, The Pro} 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Fashions for Hot Weather 


No. 2562—Note the peasant lacing at the shoulders 
to match the wide peasant belt. A nice opportunity for 
bright contrast. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 2579—A cool sheer cotton print that will fit per- 
fectly into the vacation wardrobe. It has soft bodice and 
breezy capelet sleeves. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 

No. 2594—When the mercury soars you will enjoy 
wearing this cool, fresh-looking cotton print. The panel- 
like gored effect from neck to hem gives height. Sizes 14, 
16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 

No. 1500—-Little girls who run about all day in sun 
suits will be thrilled with this ensemble of shorts and 
beach or house coat. Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 

No. 3174—An easily and quickly made cotton dress 
for the beach, for gardening, or any home tasks. Sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 34, 36, 38, 40,42, 44, 46, and 48 niches bust. 

No. 2552—Possess this varicty without straining your 
budget. A bolero and matching sash will disguise almost 
any of last year’s frocks. The buttoned-up sports jacket 
would be dashing in solid or print. The new corselet 
effect of the fitted halter makes the waistline look small. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust. 

No. 3499—A smart dress in a coat-like style that gives 
the figure long lines. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust. 





SIZES 14 150° 














PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 





Clip and mail the coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Pattern Number 
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Thousands of farm homemakers 
have proved the Oil Burning 
SUPERFEX best for farm kitchens 


H™. your family will enjoy the ice 
creams and other frozen dainties 
so easily prepared with a SUPER- 
FEX! All your meals will be more 
appetizing and more healthful when 
perishables are protected by the clean 
cold of this modern refrigerator. 

Think of the steps it will save you 
to have a roomy, porcelain enamel- 
lined SUPERFEX right at your 
elbow! It’s economical, too, for the 
fuel used is kerosene—usually less 
than a dollar’s worth per month. 
SUPERFEX pays for itself by pre- 
venting waste and helping you get 
top prices for the foods you sell. 


NO CONSTANT FLAME... OIL BURNS 
FOR ONLY 2-HOUR PERIOD DAILY 
SUPERFEX gives continuous cold 


and plenty of ice—as many as 107 
large ice cubes at one freezing. No 
running water is needed; no connec- 
tions of any kind. The SUPERFEX 
works anywhere. Its performance has 
been thoroughly proved by 10 years 
of service in thousands of homes. 


SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrig- 
erators are made by Perfection Stove 
Company, your assurance of quality 
and dependability. Send for the free 
booklet showing all models. 


SUPERFEX models have been greatly reduced in price. 
Burners available for manufactured, natural or bottled gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7934-D Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: | want to know more about the SUPERFEX Refrigerator. 

O) Send me your FREE booklet. 

0) tam interested in a free trial in my kitchen. 


Name 





of Quality 


St. or R. F. D. 





Post Office 


















“NOW! A Cast Aluminum 
PRESSURE COOKER 


WITH WIRE BASKET A 
ir! gD FOR CANNING $4450 
! ee REGULAR PRICE or 



















F. 0. B. FACTORY 
EQUIPPED for 
CANNING 













with each purchase of 


4 pozen Sf sars 


OUR OFFER — Buy 4 dozen 
Ball Jars (any style) from 
your local retail store. At- 
tach the colored leaflets from 
the 4 boxes of Ball Jars with 
your check or Money Order, 
mail them to us with coupon 
below. If ordered with pan set for cooking and 
wire basket for canning, send $9.60. 


MAIL ORDER TODAY ! 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Indiana 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed is (check which) [J $7.50 (for canning only), 
1 $9.60 (for cooking and canning). Please ship Ball ‘Special’ 
Cooker to: 

MM ie SUL auin ga daisip e544) eek t eee eRRTAstes AedR RERE ME eR oRpveN eee 


DO) De One eS Ce eP ICT eee ONT iF Cy ry CET PO 


















Please check type of seal you prefer. [] Metal to metal, 
New type composition gasket seal. 
Delivery Charge approximately $1.25 to be paid upon receipt 
of cooker. 
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*WELL, | LIKE THE NERVE OF THAT ery!” ExCLaims MRS. 
OLIVER . JUST WAIT TILL |GET MY GULESPRAVER /” 

















“GET UP TO DATE, MILDRED,” 
REBUKES MRS. OLIVER, 
GENTLY, IM USING GULESPRAY. 
(tS THE SPRAY THAT DOESNT 


“WHY, GLADYS,"OBJECTS MRS. BLAKE “EVERYTHING 
TAINT FOOD" 


IN YOUR KITCHEN WILL TASTE OF THAT STUFF. 











2 GULFSPRAY KILLS 

GARDEN PESTS AS 
Y WELL AS MOSQUITOES 
AND FLIES— AND 
IT WON'T HARM 
PLANTS. 


SPECIAL GARDEN OFFERS 
FLOWER-CLIPPER SHEARS (USUALLY 
SDLD FOR:75*) FORONLY 35* WITH 
COUPON FROM QUART OR PINT OF 
GULFSPRAY. AT YOUR FAVORITE 
STORE OR GOOD GULF DEALER. 


GULISPRAY 
































THE SURER INSECT 
KILLER 
MRS. OLIVER IS DEAD RIGHT. EST prices ever! 
AND IT BEATS ANYTHING |] GULFSPRAY KILLS FLIES PINT (OTHER 
1 EVER USED FOR KILL— FASTER BECAUSE IT CoN- ECONOMICAL SIZES, TOO) 


TAINS MORE PYRETHRINS, 
THE KILLING INGREDIENT. 


ING FLIES, SEE, THERES 


SPECIAL- 
NOT A SINGLE ONE LEFT” 


GULF PETROLEUM 
TIES, PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
































Gpty young tender corn should 

be canned. Corn begins to fer- 
ment very soon after gathering from 
the stalk and should be gathered only 


| in quantities which can be prepared 


and put into process within two 
hours. It is also important that the 
husking, cutting, precooking, and 
processing follow each other very 
quickly because flat sour may occur 
as easily after husking as before, and 
is much more likely to occur if the 


| precooked corn is allowed to wait 


while a cookerful is processing. It 


- may be cut from the cob in any one 


of three ways. 


Method 1. Slice very thinly with a 
sharp knife, just cutting the tops off 
the grains. Slice again about half 
way, and the third slicing should be 
next to the cob. Do not scrape cob. 
Add water to cover. Heat to boiling 
and boil for 10 minutes. If necessary, 
add more boiling water to avoid 
lumping. Add to each pint or No. 
2 can | teaspoon salt-and-sugar mix- 
ture (1/3 salt to 2/3 sugar). Avoid 
filling jar or can within 3/4 inch of 
top. Process at 10 pounds pressure 
for 50 minutes. Use only pint jars 
or No. 2 cans for corn. 

Method 2. Cut lengthwise the 
rows of grains. Slice off the tops and 
scrape the cob to remove pulp from 
grains. Add boiling water to make 
thin mixture. Boil for 10 minutes. 
Remove from fire and fill pint jars 
or No. 2 cans to within 3/4 inch of 
top. Add salt-and-sugar mixture. 
Seal and process 50 minutes at 10 
pounds pressure. It is not advisable 
to can cream corn by the water bath 
method. 


Method 3. Plunge ears of corn into 
boiling water for 5 minutes. Re- 
move and slice from cob as nearly 
whole grains as possible. Put into 
pint jars or No. 2 cans and add boil- 
ing water to fill to within | inch of 
top of jar. Add to each jar or can 1 
teaspoon salt-and-sugar mixture. Seal 
and process at 10 pounds pressure 50 
minutes. 


Tomatoes—Salad Pack 


Select tomatoes uniform both in 
ripeness and size. _If stem ends are 
not quite as red as you would like, 
put them in the house for a day or 
two, so that no two touch, and they 
will turn red. Handle so as not to 
bruise in gathering or in preparation. 
If fully ripe, they may have skins 
removed without heating. Use a 
very slender sharp knife to remove 
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Can the 
Vegetable 
Surplus 


By MARY 
E. DONEY 


Food Preservation 
Specialist, Mississippi 
Extension Service 


cores and skins. Pack into glass jars 
as closely as possible without break- 
ing. Fill spaces between tomatoes 
with tomato juice. To each quart 
add 2 teaspoons salt-and-sugar mix- 
ture. Process quarts and No. 3 cans 
at boiling temperature for 30 min- 
utes and pints or No. 2 cans for 20 
minutes at boiling. 

For the utility pack of tomatoes, 
peel and core and press into the 
can or jars so that when packing is 
finished the juice covers the toma- 
toes. Add to each quart or No. 3 
can 2 teaspoons of the salt-and-sugar 
mixture. Process at boiling 25 min- 
utes. To each pint or No. 2 can add 
1 teaspoon salt-and-sugar mixture 
and process at boiling 20 minutes. 


Soup Vegetables 


Be sure all vegetables are fresh, 
tender and of good color. Mix 1 
quart tomato juice, 1 pint sliced 
sweet corn, and 1 pint freshly sliced 
okra, and boil together for 10 min- 
utes. Pour into clean cans, adding 
2 teaspoons salt-and-sugar mixture to 
each pint or No. 2 can. Seal while 
hot and process pint or No. 2 cans 
50 minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 
Slice the corn three times and do not 
scrape the cob. 

Tomato juice is made by cutting 
firm, ripe tomatoes into bits, leaving 
the skins on but removing defects 
and cores. These tomatoes are then 
put into a kettle and heated, being 
careful not to boil, but cooked until 
soft enough to go through a Sieve 
which will remove the skins and 
seeds. This should then be meas 
ured and the other soup mixture 
vegetables added. It is important 
that the corn and okra not be gath- 
ered until you are ready to work with 
them. The mixture may be canned 
in No. 3 cans or quart jars by pro 
cessing 60 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure. Variations of this mixture 
may be made by substituting other 
vegetables for the corn and okra, 
but one-half the mixture should ak 
ways remain tomato juice. 


Uses for this type of mixture are 
varied. It makes a Creole roast of 4 
cheap cut of meat or glorifies scramr 
bled eggs into a Creole omelet. It 
may be combined with eggs, br 








crumbs, and seasoning to form 4 
vegetable loaf which has bacon strips} 
on top to furnish bastings and flavot., 
It may be cooked down with a little 
butter to make a vegetable macedoine 
as a main vegetable dish. 
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come 


from The 
Farmer series of articles on building. 
There is only one certain way to de- 
termine cost, and that is to obtain 
a local estimate of the materials and 
labor for a building, figured at pre- 
vailing wages and prices for the 
kinds of material and the grades de- 
sired. All other estimates are mere- 
Ps ly statements of approximate costs. 
The cost of labor for building 
may range from 20 cents to $1 an 


What Will It Cost to Build? 


By DEANE G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas 


Progressive 


quality materials 


ANY inquiries about costs have foot; barns 75 cents per square foot, 
and one-story 4- and 5-room houses 
about $1.50 per square foot. 

On the basis of cubic feet of total 
volume, the house costs have ranged 
from 10 cents per cubic foot up to 
15 cents and more, if plumbing, elec- 
tric lights, insulation, and high- 


are included. 


If a considerable part of the la- 
bor of building can be obtained from 
the farm and native materials in the 
form of logs, stone, gravel, sand, and 


rough lumber can be obtained at 














month are typical 


home labor and 
The log house is 








suitable for camp 
use as well as for 
nent home. 








‘Work Porc 
S-8°x 9-4" | 























*Bep Room: 
LL 13'-9" 16-0" 





little or no cash cost, it is quite pos- 
sible to reduce the cash cost of farm 
buildings by 50 per cent. 


The two house plans shown this 


of the rural archi- 


tecture made possible by the use of 


native materials. 
very simple, fully 
areas or recreation 
a low-cost, perma- 


The 4-room house is the 
“shed-porch” cabin style, made at- 
















Living Room: 
13'~ 9"2 16'-0” 
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é6éTINABLE-TOP convenience and beauty 
that delight every woman. Cooking 
speed that amazes those unfamiliar with the 
efficiency and economy of Giant ‘Top Speed’ 
Oil Burners. Time and money-saving fea- 
tures that make home cooking and baking a 
pleasure: Heat Diverters that permit each 
burner to be used for fast and slow cook- 
ing at the same time—disappearing oil con- 
tainers—oven rock wool-insulated and por- 
celain-lined—Clock Watcher that tells you 
when to remove food from oven—beautiful, 
easy to clean porcelain exterior.” 
The BOSS is America’s best oil range value. 
A model and size for every pocketbook. See 
them—be convinced. Send for Free Folder 
and name of nearest BOSS Dealer. 


The Huenefeld Company - Cincinnati, Ohio 





to the scalp! 


the Mange M 


icine Treatment. 





That’s precisely what 
Glover's Mange Medicine 
with systematic massage 
is designed to do. 
It WAKES UP your scalp— & 
stimulates the blood vessels % 
and tissues. You can FEE 
its tonic-like effect in the 
glowing, refreshing sensation 
it gives your scalp. Thus it aids 
so effectively in checking excessive Falling Hair and 
promotes new hair growth in Patchy Baldness. 
Use Glover’s Mange Medicine and massage as an 
aid for relief of Dandruff and Itching Scalp. 
IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home with Glover’s 
Medicated Soap. Cleanses thoroughly and removes 
icine’s clean pine tar odor. Both are 
sold at alJ Druggists. 
Your Barber knows the value of Glover’s Mange Med- 
Have him give it to you regularly. 
FREE Booklet on Glover's System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write Glover’s, Dpt. 14,.462 Fourth Ave., New York 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 


When Hair Falls 


EXCESSIVELY 


Here Is The Way To 
Aid in Checking It 
Effectively! 
What helps check exces- 
sive Falling Hair? One 
reason is, well-nourished 
hair roots resulting from 


abundant blood supply 


GLOVERS 



























SURE! Bee Brand Insect 
Spray costs a little more. 
BUT—it really KILLS 
—flies, mosquitoes and 
many other flying in- 
‘ sects. Get Bee Brand 
and you get results, 7 
Ask for by name. 























Size 8x10 inches 
or smatier if desired. 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, grow land- 





hd 


hoto 

gu . pe’ 3 for $1.00 
SEND NO MONEY 32t mail phote f 
(any size) and within a week you will Fonaive 
ou! 


any 
part of group picture. Safe 
return of Scleleal 








r e- I 
ess. Pay postman 47c plus postage —or send 
with order and we pay postage. Big 16x20- 
inch enlargement sent C. 0. D. 78c plus 

‘e or send 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of 
offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
113 S. Jefferson St. Dept. 1078-H, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












7 *FLloorR PLAN* 
licall PLAN No.72336 
sliced co 
mie our in the Southern States. In some Seo. ko0m- | AUCHEM:, 
dding areas, good rough construction lum- fi] "4"? 
ber may be purchased for $15 per 
are 1,000 board feet; some grades of fin- 
cal ishing lumber cost from $50 to $60 
o per 1,000 feet. With the many dif- 
1. nal ferent factors to consider, it is diffi- —jH- B20-R00M- 
. cult to make even a general estimate WI4 ISS 
; that would be of value. Bi 
ue For the past several years we have | 
sefeal investigated costs and cost reduction Ps 
tha methods for farm buildings. ° The | nice 
being pe apm ne y apo of -~ Jen edo 
: ulldings studied, has amounted to my i mae 
: until about gsr and the cost of 
' 7 materials two-thirds of the total cost. 
‘ @ From individual time records, we ih al 
ial have found that a typical 100-bird 
portant poultry house can be built with 180 tractive by the proportions, roof 
° gatte to 200 hours of labor; a 24- by 34-foot slopes, fireplace, and windows. 
k wil barn requires about 700 hours of la- —_— Plans for these houses may be ob- 
canned bor and 4- to 5-room plain, well- tained from the Department of Ag- 
by pal rected form houses can be built ;jcultural Engineering, College of 
pounds with 1,000 to 1,200 hours of labor. Agriculture, Fayetteville, Ark. Or- 
nixture In terms of floor space or area, the der by name and number as follows: 
g other cost of poultry houses was found to —_No. 72336—2-room log cabin 10 cents 
1 okra, be approximately 40 cents per square No. 74109—4-room house.... 10 cents 
puld ak | LL 
ure are | 
ast of 4 HELPS FOR THE BEAUTY SEEKER 
; scram WHETHER you go a-trailing or stay at home, you will want to keep 
elet. It yourself both fit and attractive. To help you do so, Sally Carter offers 
s, bread the following free booklets. You may send for any one, or for all five. 
form 4 Address Sally Carter, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
pe DO Vacation Beauty for Every Woman [] What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
we: {ittle Sunburn vs Suntan O Are Your Hands Lovely? 
scedoine (1 Health the Foundation of All Beauty 
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Salaries of 'd Women 
fosulon of Bendie pat 


 Gaeeeeeee sce 
fees: Larson many prefer to open 


rs, hospitals, sani- 
come to those who 
training. Reducing 
is for specialists. 
harts, 


jams and ate 





















Marble and Granite of Best Quality. Freight 
paid. Lettered. Free catalog and samples. 
Write quickly. U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE 
COMPANY, A-32 Oneco, Fla. 


Xs. RR ee 


Santos Coffee 12c¢ Ib.; 4-oz. Vanilla 8%c; Razor Blades, 
10 for 844c; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; Christmas Cards, 
21 in box, 14e; 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience 
Carnation Company, PR-2, St.Louis, Me 








T’nnecessary. 





and 


sensible, too. 


No Rubber Rings 


Think of the times you have 
tried to fit an old style cap, f 
—turning, twisting, screwing— 
trying to get it tight. Maybe 
burning your hands with the hot 
jers. 

NOW think of simply laying the 
Kerr lid in place, screwing the 
band down firmly tight — no 
wrenches, no strong arm 
methods needed. No “screwing 2% 
down" after processing. This is a2% 
the quick, easy Kerr way. 98 out Fay 
of 100 women said, "Kerr Jars 
and Caps ARE best." : 
Learn to can fruits, vegetables 
and meat the Kerr way. Free 
recipes and instructions. 



















Kerr seals 
air-tight 








Kerr Mason Jar Co. 
331 Title Insurance , Los Angeles, Calif., 
o 331 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 
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OUT OF MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 








Trailing to Camp Loveliness 
By SALLY CARTER 


Oe on wheels this vaca- 

tion, in trailer or automobile? 
Then think of yourself as trailing to 
Camp Loveliness, instead of leaving 
beauty — and beauty-care — behind 
you. 

A gypsy vacation, with peasant 
kerchiefs all the rage, is a grand time 
to forget waves and curls and give the 
hair special treatments. When Old 
Sol wakes you up, sit up in bed, brush 
your hair vigorously, then massage 
a slightly oily tonic into your scalp, 
moving the scalp instead of the 
fingers. Then do up your hair loose- 
ly and comfortably, don your ker- 
chief, and who knows that you are 
having an all-day-long hair treat- 
ment? 

“Jes’ ridin’ along” is grand oppor- 
tunity, too, for hand treatments. Get 
a pair of the kid gloves treated with 
hand lotion, or if these are too hot, 
wear loose cotton washable work 
gloves, after massaging your hands 
with a rich tissue cream and leaving 
extra cream around your nails. This 
is an excellent time to leave off all 
nail polish. You'll be surprised to 
find how quickly brittle nails and 
hangnails respond to this treatment, 
and your hands acquire new softness, 
smoothness, and whiteness. 

It’s so easy to neglect your com- 
plexion on a vacation but it really 
takes just a minute to use cleansing 
cream to remove the day’s accumula- 
tion of dust, and to pat on a softening 


tissue cream to compensate the skin 
for loss of the natural oils beaten out 
by wind and sun. Cream cleansing 
doesn’t wake you up as washing 
does, and it’s better for skin that may 
have become a bit burned during a 
long day in the open. Next morning, 
if your skin is really sunburned, 
cleanse with cream again and freshen 
with skin tonic; otherwise, wash with 
a mild soap and rinse thoroughly. 


Then apply a protecting powder 
base. This is most important! Use 
a vanishing cream, a foundation 
cream, or a lotion, or liquid powder, 
according to which type you’ve 
found best for you. Over this apply 
a dark powder . . . more of it than 
you generally use as the powder 
helps protect your skin. 


If you don’t want protection and 
prefer to tan a bit, use a sun-tan oil 
or cream. These allow only enough 
of the burning (actinic) rays to sift 
through to tan you comfortably. 
This surface tan will be easier to get 
rid of in the fall than a deep tan will 
be. 

Gather all your beauty aids into one 
of the convenient fitted kits now 
available or make your own kit from 
a tin candy box or utility kit. You can 
keep this on the car seat beside you so 
that you don’t have to scramble mad- 
ly through suit cases to find. 

"So long! Here’s wishing you 
happy trailing to Camp Loveliness! 


Cutting Corners in Summer 


Housekeeping 
By MARY AUTREY 


@ To secure that 
cool and spacious ef- 
fect. so desirable in 
summer, eliminate all 
unnecessary furnish- 
ings, equipment, and 
decorative objects. 


@ Glass bowls or 
vases show green 
stems of plants and 
leaves, thus adding 
notes of coolness as 
well as beauty. 


refreshing 
phere. 


@ Toachieve a feel- 
ing of spaciousness 
and coolness, intro- 
duce only cool colors 
into your home — 
white or cream, blues, 
greens, and grays. 


@ Remembering 
that small, crowded 
rooms appear warm, 
remove all useless 
furniture for the sum- 
mer. 








@ Keeping a bou- 
quet of flowers before 
a mirror doubles the 
effect of beauty and 
restfulness. 


@ Summer curtains 
of light green thin 
material (may be se- 
cured for 10 cents a 
yard) give a crisp, 
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@ Replace dark, 
heavy pottery vases, 
etc., with green or 
light blue, yellow or 
white ones. 


@ Clean and store 
heavy draperies, rugs, 
hangings, etc. 


@ Avoid as you 
would the plague 
summer hangings in 
brown, black, red, 
bright orange, etc. 


atmos- 


@ Substitute light- 
colored washable 
spreads for dark cov- 
erlets and other bed 
covers. 



















LESS WORK 
ON WASHDAY 


with Staley’s 
STARCH CUBES 


Fine laundry starch in exact- 
measure CUBES. No guess. 
No chance of clothes being 
too stiff, too flimsy. No stick- 
ing iron. No spots or scorched 
streaks. Saves 14 ironing time. 
Next washday, use Staley’s 
Starch CUBES—avoid need- 
less fatigue and vexation. 






















GROCER’S 










A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Decatur, Ill. 











/ 
BETTER CANNING 





WomeN by the thousands are turning to 
Crown Two Piece Mason Caps because they 
make canning simpler and easier. Less time, 
work and trouble... no uncertainty about 
results. And you save all the juices and flav- 
or. Foods look better, keep better and taste 
better when canned the CROWN Way, 


Mail coupon for our 
FREE! 


free offer. You'll be 
glad you did. 

Beautifully illustrated 
folder describing Crown 


GROWN wer er csining et 


complete Time Charts 

TWO PIECE CA PS and valuable Recipes, 
MASON Address Jane Parker, 
CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD, 
P-1 

GUE sccaccno-catocanspeancensactaoysaeras ene 
SUPGEE .cecnnncnchecontmenvesseshcdeassmnen==n eee 
Cy icconan State........24g 














THIS New Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, 
» 4 Tintz Jet Black Cake tints faded,dull, lifeless, 
ugly hair toa rich jet black and gives 
lustre—as it washes out dirt 
i grease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black 
fair is att ve—helps girls win men and 
men win love! All you n is Tintz Jet Black 
Shampoo. 3 full size cakes for $1 (1 cake ble). 


on Positive Guaran 
ion in7 days or your money back. Write now. 


TINTZ CO., Dept. 532, 207 N. Michigan, Chicago, lil 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one cas 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and a 
druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't it, — 
waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
we will mail you a generous trial box. (c) 1.P.Ine. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2708-G, ELMIRA, N. 


ye KILL ALL FLIES 
Frye 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fiy 
Killer attracts and kills files. 
aaa effective. Neat, 


se 
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150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.¥.- 




















20 AWAY ITCHING 
Treat skin irritations with Sooth- 
Ee 
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Save 50c to $1.00 per bag! 


Why pay more for feeds when you can order 


direct from us at lowest mill prices. You’ll 
not only save from 50c to $1.00 per bag, but 
you'll get feeds equal to any in quality. 
Because Uncle Sam is our Salesman our 
prices are lower. And we pay the freight. 


Thousands of Satisfied Users 


throughout the Southeast use SUPER 
QUALITY POULTRY MASHES, Standard 
Dairy, Horse and Hog Feeds, year after 
year, because they produce such splendid 
results at lowest cost. They are correctly 
balanced, properly mineralized and com- 
pletely vitamized and contain only the high- 
est quality pure feed ingredients. 


“Best Money Can Buy” 


“| am having good results from your feed 
and think it is the best that money ean buy.” 
Clifford H. Ernhardt, Salisbury, N. C. 


Send post-card for price list 
You’ll learn how to save feed 
money and increase your prof- 
its, if you do. Write us today. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


uy TU. my Ree nyt oat RY. MOG vi fern Ties 











Wi 
23 Fairlie St NW > ATLANTA.GEORGIA 














COLONIAL ©%:7::552" $2.89 
CHICKS WOR0s Lancest natcnenies 
all leading breeds. ree | ee Quickest delivery. Hatches 


year around. Catalog 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 687, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Day-old males, pullets, straight run in 





for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 


Read Our Advertising Columns 








pHis Spare Time Hours 
YOU Can Make 


ey anne 


: U 





‘STARK NURSERIES 





Rilelitom welts Wed eke 


in Month for Merely 





The Same 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman and the 
first month made $310.50 
in sales. After a little ex- 
perience, he sold 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
hade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.6lincash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Weeke 
oy Se Sahes Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
GLE MONTH! 
“Healthful, Outdoor Work 
CASH PAID Weekly—Extra Prizes 
Write us TO-DAY! No money or experience 


needed. Huge Advertising Campai; peed 
18,000,000 poke one memes ie ith 









BuyS TARK 1K TREES if you can’tsell them! 

A uick for New Demonstration Price 

Stark PRIZE FRUIT Catalog. 
Address Box S. W. JO8. 


He started by mailing 


a coupon just like this/ 
hy not mail this one yourself 


P.F. 7-38 § 


Box S.W. JO8 Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me h MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
EACH WEER 1 Sting to friends and pel hbors 
gut Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc. IN MY SPARE 











Keep Hens Laying 
By FRANK E, MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry Department, 
University of Georgia 
IGHT at this 
time flocks be- 
gin to drop off in 
egg production. It 
is a good test of your 
managing ability to 
keep a large number 
of hens laying. 

At no time should we let the hens 
be without fresh water and mash. 
Keep a good laying mash before them 
at all times. See that the drinking 
vessels are clean and supplied with 
fresh water. Continue a sound feed- 
ing program, including grain and 
green feed. The latter is a great aid 
to keeping the flock in excellent con- 
dition. 

A wet mash will prove beneficial 
in pegging production. The advent 
of hot weather leaves the hen with a 
slightly poorer appetite than usual, 
and we can cause her to eat more 
mash through feeding a wet mash. 


Start to feed the mash immediate- 
ly, mixing about a half pound of dry 
mash for each 100 layers. The 
quantity can be gradually increased 
from day to day until the birds are 
eating from two to three pounds of 
dry mash per 100 layers. Milk is ex- 
cellent for making up the wet mash. 
However, if milk is not available, it 
can be moistened to a crumbly con- 
sistency with water. 

There is no particular time to feed 
the mash. Some people advocate 
feeding in the morning, others at 
noon, while some believe in feeding 
at night. The most significant 
thing is to be sure to feed it at a regu- 
lar time each day. You can deter- 
mine this yourself by checking up on 
your work and seeing when you 
could best afford to give this extra 
time to your chickens each day. 


Capons Might Pay 


F YOU have surplus cockerels 

which prices do not justify selling 
as fryers, you might consider capon- 
izing them. The production of ca- 
pons is not profitable unless a 
special market is secured for them. 
However, they can be used for home 
consumption and a nice capon in the 
winter will be a treat for the family. 





The cockerels should be capon- 
ized when between eight and ten 
weeks old. Starving the birds for a 
12- or 24-hour period prior to capon- 
izing will facilitate the operation. 

A simple set of caponizing instru- 
ments can be secured, and with a little 
experience one can become fairly 
adept in caponizing. 

After cockerels have been capon- 
ized, they should be examined close- 
ly for the next several days for wind 
puffs. Where wind puffs occur the 
air can be released very easily by 
puncturing the skin with a pocket 
knife. 

You can continue to feed the ca- 
pons as you would the remainder of 
the flock, in the fall making sure that 
they receive an unlimited quantity of 
grain. F. E. M. 


Bible Reading 


(THE July Bible reading will be I 

and II Corinthians—a chapter a 
day except I Corinthians 14 and 15, 
to be read each in two days. 
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BETTER TOBACCO 
plus 
VALUABLE COUPONS 


REAT DAY—the day you 

try union-made BIG BEN! 
Twofull ounces of sweet, slow- 
burning burley—crimp-cut 
for mild, cool smoking! 
Fresher than fresh, thanks to 
that air-tight Cellophane seal! 
And LOOK!—a free B & W 
coupon in each 2-ounce tin— 
and 8 in the pound air-tight 
canister! 

Save for really worthwhile 
premiums! (Offer good in 
U.S. A. only.) Try BIG BEN 
today! Look for the red tin 
with the thoroughbred horse 
on it. Roll your own? Ask for 
free cigarette papers. 





S 
PREMIUM 
FEE upon 


ill 
send for complete own 


ed catalog ‘bacco Cor 
Williamson. gg Lou 


eee oh write now! 


Sir Robert Pipe Parker Pen & Pencil 
50 coupons 


DOUBLE VALUE TOBACCO 


Fishing Tackle 


250 coupons 475-600 coupons 


B & W Coupons are also packed with Raleigh, Kool & Viceroy Cigarettes 
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“Always 
Insist on 
Cardinal 
Quality.” 








Our chi 
diana’s 


All Floc 


CARDINAL QUALITY CHICKS 


cks are produced by Southern In- 
most up-to-date Modern Hatchery. 
ks are Double-tested for B.W.D. for 


your protection. 


Located 
South! 


We hatc 


Write T 
and low 


on the fastest route serving the 
Swift, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
h all leading breeds the year around. 
ODAY for free descriptive literature 
summer chick prices. 


Cardinal Chicks will mean more Dollars for 


you. 


CARDINAL HATCHERIES, 


PRINCETON, IND. 
























lar Songs. 
melodies today for our 


Song Poem 
WRITERS 


MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 35-F, 


SEND FOR FREE COPY of 
Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
tion Book on How to Wr 
Submit best poems, 


Portland, Ore. 


ite Popu- 


bonafide 








RID YOUR DOG 
OF TORMENTING 
FLEAS WITH 


i 





There are 23 tested ‘‘Sergeant’s”” Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest 
drugs. Sold under money-back Guar- 
antee by drug and pet shops. Ask 
them for a FREE copy of ‘‘Sergeant’s”’ 
Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
557 W. Broad Street « Richmond, Va. 
Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 


Sergeants 











DOG MEDICINES 







Top 


CROWN 


CORK & SEAL CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


























FEED “Black Leaf” Worm Powder just once 
in a little mash to kill roundworms, Odor- 
less... tasteless...does not affect produc- 
tion. ntains 8815 
NICOTINE IN “SHOCKLESS” roam 
Released only ia in touts iphectines. Costs less 
than Ic per lack Leaf’? Worm 
— for single bind pA Ask your dealer, 
BACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
inconPORATED e LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Look for the Leaf on the Package 





























































AND ALL OF A SUDDEN 
1 SAID ‘‘PHOOEY!"’ 





© OU SEE, the refreshments com- 

mittee had it all figured out 
just how much it would cost to make 
the ice cream for the picnic. And 
they read off all the items and all 
of a sudden I said ‘Phooey!’ 

“*What do you mean phooey,’ they 
said. And I said, ‘You don’t need all 
those packages of ice cream powder! 
Not if you use Jell-O Ice Cream Pow- 
der. "Cause it makes a whole quart 
and a half from one package—and 
mar-rvelous ice cream, too!’ 

“So they tried it. And I was right 
and so they nominated me for treas- 
urer because I have such a good busi- 
ness head and they elected me 
U-Nan-I-Mously! Aren’t you proud 
to be the Treasurer's Daddy?” 

e . e 

The Treasurer’s Mother writes that 
she is very proud, too, and that the 
Treasurer’s whole family 
cream made with Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder. And they have all they want 
because it is so inexpensive and easy 
to make. 


love ice 


One package of Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder makes a whole quart and a 
half of delicious ice cream. And all 
without cooking—just follow the sim- 
ple directions on the package. 

Freezes velvet-smooth in either 
freezer or refrigerator trays. Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder is a product of 
General Foods. 


SIX KINDS: Vanilla + Strawberry 
Chocolate + Lemon + Maple 
Unflavored 


Directions tor Both Freezer and 
Automatic Refrigerator on Package. 


ONE PACKAGE MAKES 
13g QUARTS OF ICE CREAMI 











Electric Current a Delight 


HE most satisfying purchase I 

made last year was wiring my 
house for electric current and buying 
an electric refrigerator. This has 
brought more pleasure and happi- 
ness in our home than any invest- 
ment I have ever made in all my life. 

We have lights in every room, on 
porches, and a floodlight for the 
grounds around the house, barn, and 
chicken yard. It saves matches which 


sometimes cause fires when careless- 


ly dropped. The children can study 
their lessons anywhere in the room 
without any strain on their eyes. 
There is no carrying of lamps from 
room to room. We never get oil on 
our hands from filling lamps and 


hands black from cleaning chimneys. 
And the refrigerator—I can’t ex- 
press in words how much it helps my 
wife as well as all the family. We 
have good milk and butter all the 
time. No leftover food ever sours. 
We have ice when we want it for 
cold drinks. The fan can be turned 
on on hot days while we are at 
meals, also while the wife is cooking 
over a hot stove. The iron can be 
hooked up out on the porch in the 
cool, and the radio is ready at all 
times. O. C. Gill, 
Lincoln County, Tenn. 


Editor's Note.—This is our July prize 
letter on “My Most Satisfying Purchase.” 
Others will appear in succeeding issues. 


Handy Farm Devices 


@ A Handy Gate 


HIS combination gate works al- 
most the same as other gates ex- 
cept that it will open two different 
ways. It has proved very helpful to 












































me when | am separating the calves 
from the cows or trying to run them 
in the pen with the cows. I can open 
the top part and the calves can go in, 
but the cows cannot get out. 


Anthony Daskevich. 


@ Protect the Mules 


LENGTH of a discarded _ bi- 


cycle tire slipped over the trace 
chains of the wagon and fastened at 








either end to the chain by a knot of 
twine will keep the chain from rub- 
bing the sides of the mule. 


Mrs. W. B. Jolly. 


Pickin’s 


WHAT'S YOUR PET JOKE? 

That favorite joke of yours—or that good 
un you heard the other day—do you want 
to share it? For the best joke submitted 
each month during June, July, and August 
we will pay $2.50. The June prize-winner 
will appear in August, best, July joke in 
September, and August winner in October. 
All entries become the property of The 
Progressive Farmer. Address your entries 
to Pickin’s Contest, care The Progressive 
Farmer, at your edition office. 

EXIT 

“Guilty or not guilty?” asked the Judge 
sternly of Rastus, charged with chicken 
stealing. 

“Not guilty, Jedge.” 

“What is your alibi?” 

“Alley by which?” 

“You heard me. Have you an alibi?” 

“You mean de alley by which Ah got 
away, Jedge?”’ 
STINGER QUESTION 

Tommy was listening to some of his 
sailor uncle’s adventures. 

“You see, sonny, I always believe in 
fighting the enemy with his own weapons,” 
said the uncle. 

“Really?” gasped Tommy. ‘How long 
does it take you to sting a wasp?” 


WHERE SCIENCE FAILS 

“I've just read an article about electricity, 
Henry,” said his wife, “and it says that 
before long we shall get everything we 
want by just touching a button.” 

“It won't do us any good,” her husband 
sadly replied. 

“Why not, Henry?” 

“Because nothing would ever make you 
touch a button. Look at my shirt.” 


THEY NEED COMPETITION 
Girl—I’m the happiest girl in the world. 
I’m marrying the man I want. 


Girl friend—That’s nothing! For real 
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joy you must marry the man someone else 
wants. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1938, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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Kun'l Bob says us got all de pahts fur 
prospe’ity, but ’peah lak ain’ nobody got 
sense ’nough t’ hook it up en mek it run. 


Sto’keepuh talkin’ *bout he gwine hatter 
tighten up on de credick—de Lawd know 
ef he git enny tighter sump’n gwine bus’— 
sho’!! 


Ef dat slow ole bulldawg evuh couple-up 
t’ mah britches laig, I'll tek ’im down de 
road faster’n he evuh is travel befo’! 


Mef'dis’ say sprinkle—Babtis’ say dip— 
but I knows one er two needs a good scrub 
*fo’ dey gwine come th’oo white ez snow! 
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© Accidents will happen! An ugly 
stain or blot can ruin a fine table- 
cloth. But not with HY-PRO in 
the house. Because this safe 
bleach removes unsightly marks. 
It makes laundry work lighter. It 
does countless jobs better and 
more easily. Cleans sinks and 
drainboards. Wipes woodwork 
clean. Purifies refrigerators. 


Cleans garbage pails. Sold by all 





grocers in three handy sizes. The 


Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


PRO 


Made for the makers of 
SANI-FLUSH 
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‘where crop failures are unknown. 
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Circulation 194,000 
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RMS FOR SALE 


GEORGIA 


92.1 AC RES. a HOUSTON AND PEACH 
COUNTIES— 

4% miles Sai! of Perry on 

School bus route and milk route. 300 Acres tillable, 

balance woodland. Kesidence, four tenant houses, 

and large barn. Extremely well located. Valuable 

timber. Buildings above the average. A_ splendid 


investment. 
ms ACRES IN SUMTER COUNTY— 


Highway No. 41. 





Five miles North of Americus. School bus route. 
125 Acres tillable, balance woodland. Kesidence, 
tenant house, barn, and other buildings. 


26.71 ACRES IN QUITMAN COUNTY— 

15 miles East of Eufaula on gravel road. School bus 
route. Short distance of schools and church. 150 
Acres tillable, balance woodland. Residence, three 
tenant houses, and barn. A real buy. 


38 ACRES IN RANDOLPH COUNTY— 

Three miles West of Shellman just off asphalt high- 
2 Acres tillable, 25 acres pasture, balance 

Residence, six tenant houses, barn, ma- 
chine shed. Various other buildings. Extra good 
buildings and rich soil. 

§3.4 ACRES IN TERRELL COUNTY— 

* 4% miles Southeast of Dawson on Highway No. 50. 
School bus route. 700 Acres tillable, balance wood- 
land. Residence, five tenant houses, and four barns. 
-Good location and fertile soil. 


ALABAMA 
1% ACRES IN MARSHALL COUNTY— 


Three miles South of Albertville. School bus route. 
‘res tillable, balance pasture. Kich sandy 
A fine home for 





s 

loam. Good residence and barn. 
small investor. 

91.73 ACRES IN MARENGO COUNTY— 
Five miles Southeast of Demopolis on gravel road. 
School bus route and milk route. Three tenant 
houses and large barn. All pasture. An exceptional 
livestock proposition. 

WE HAVE OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for Sale 
in GEORGIA and ALABAMA 

PRICES and TERMS RE/ ONABLE — BUY NOW 
and Get the Benefit of 1938 Kents. 

THE ae. CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, Financial Department, 
on First National Bank + Sia 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





— - . —— — 

Good Farms in South Georgia and North Florida— 
Cotton, corn, peanuts, hogs, cattle, tobacco, sugarcane, 
truck. Money crop each month. Write your wants. 
PF. L. Gibson, Thomasville, Ga. 


Farm Land for Sale—-New Bottom Land Well pro- 
tected long term cotton payment plan. No down payment 
No interest. Stimson Veneer & Lumber Trust, Dumas, 
Arkansas. 


Alabama 
Wanted—To hear from good farmers who intend buy- 


ing farms by January Ist. State acreage wanted, terms 
required, and maximum amount willing to invest. 
M. Johnson, Carrollton, Alabama. 





54 Acres Land- Well watered; o on » Central” of Georgia 
Railroad and Highway, 3 miles South of Leeds, Alabama. 
4.G. Hardy, 2200 2th Ave., Columb bus 














Arkansas 
Federal Land Bank Arkansas Farm Bargains—Cheap 
and ind easy terms. Free list. Jimmie Ligon, Conway, Ark. 


x Acre Farm 
Mena, Arkansas. 


6 miles to Mena. W. E. Middleton, 


Texas 
Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


Virginia 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


v a 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 














Fresh Mountain Grown—Master Marglobe, New Stone 
Tomato Plants; Christmas King, Flat Dutch, All Head 
navy. Wakefields Cabbage Plants; Georgia Head- 
ae Glazed, Louisiana Sweet Collard Plants— 

0, 50c; 1,000, 80c. Send no money; pay the 
Pevtman, Maan. Crows Nest Farms, Mentone, Ala. 


Hen 


pivio P Plants—Millions ¢ Certified Pure and, Improved 
Rico Yams—60c thousand; 5,000, 50. Tomato 
a — — Marglobe, Stones, Baltimores, same price. 
teed, 


reel 


Mossed. Fresh delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
a Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 











by Tomato 


Glasding Varieties ‘Cabbage, Collards, 
‘ 4 » $1.25, 


08s packed—-250, 40c; 500, 75c; 
Kirby Plant daentaee, is 





arm, 


h Mountain in Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, and Col- 
50c; 1,000, 90c. Good plants. Prompt ship- 
Alabama Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 









Jack Burch, 


BOX 233-T, 


crimson in chaff, 6c; 
Hartwell, 








lard—1 ounce, 15c; 
& Son, Maxton, N. C. 


ac 


Vegetable Plants 


True to Name—Charleston, Savoy, ¢ 
Dutch, Late Dutch, Lilly, Glory, All” 
North Carolina, Georgia Collard Plants; 
Baltimore Tomato—250, 40c; 500, 600: 
Flarity Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 

Tomato. “Plants—May planting—Now 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimores — 500, 50c; 
5,000, $3.00. Porto Rico Potato Plants—30c 
Moss packed. Immediate shipment. Bibb 
Koute 3, Macon, Ga. 


‘ope nhagen, Steins, 
Season Cabbage; 
Marglobe and 
1,000, $1.00, 





ready. Rutgers, 
1,000, 75c; 
per 1,000. 
Plant Co., 





Million Marglobe Tomato— 900. 1, 000, delivered; 5,000, 
3. Stone, Baltimore Tomato; Dutch, Wakefie la c ab- 
and Collard—75e 1,000, delivered; 5,000, $3.00, 
Clyde Smith, Route 2, Gainesville, 





bage, 
Large lots cheaper. 
Georgia. 








Col- 
45¢e; 
North 





Healthy ield ( Grown Plants- -C abbage, Tomato, 
lard—Leading varieties, i as wanted “400, 
1,000, 80c, prepaid; 5,000, 5; 10,000, $5.25 
Georgia Plant Growers, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 






Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tomatoes; Early Jersey, 
Charleston, Drumhead Cabbage; Ruby King Pepper; Col- 
lards Plants—-$1.25 thousand, delivered. Talmage Clark, 





Flowery Branch, cs 

Marglobe, Stone Tomato Plants; Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage; Heading Collards—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c, deliv- 
ered; 10,000, $7.00, collect. W. O. Waldrip, Flowery 
Branch, Georgia. 

Tomato Plants—Late grown for late planting—-Mar- 
globe, Stone, Rutgers,—Quick shipment—75c per 1,000; 
3,000 up, 60c per 1,000. Macon Plant Farm, Route 3, 
Macon, Georgia. 

Government Inspected, Treated Porto Rico Votato 


Plants—-Seed grown from vine cuttings- -T0e per 1.000, 


delivered. Leland Lightsey, Screven, 





Leading Variety Cabbage, Tomato, and C ‘ollard Plants, 
90e 1,000 delivered; 10,000, $5.00. ae promptly. 
Bonnie Smith, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga 


Plants Ww akefield, Dutch € abbage ; Tomato, Baltimore, 
Marglobe; Collard—s0c 1,000, prepaid; 5,000, $3.00. 
A. Crow, Route 2, Gainesville, Fa. 


and Potato Plants 
expressed. Gaines- 





Mil ‘abbage, Tomato, Collard, 
RK seston —T5e ys 000, mailed; 50¢ 1,000, 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 
Fresh Lookout Mountain ‘Cabbage, Tomato, and Col- 
lard Plante—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c, ¢.0.d., pay postman. 
Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Aha. 

Leading Varieties Cabbage, 
thousand, prepaid; 65c, collect. 
ville, Georgia. 

rystal Plant Co., -, Rockingham. Georgia—Porto “Rico, 
Early Triumph Potato 50e 1,00 


Collards—$1.00 
Crowe, Gaines- 


Tomato, 
Ovie 


Iris 


“Tris News’’ Free—Five varieties glorious Pink-toned 


Irises, 30 cents. Thirty varieties gorgeous Irises, one 
dollar. All plants hardy, labeled, and postpaid. A. B. 
IXatkamier, Macedon, N. Y. ' 


NURSERY STOCK 


Sell Fruit Trees—-Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
job. Ask for eDActeUlars: Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, 


Cold Storage Pecan, Walnut and Persimmon Buds 
and Grafts; Prapagating Tools and Supplies—Write for 
prices and Free Budding Bulletin. Wolfe’s Nursery, 
Stephenville, Texas. 


Hardy Recleaned ALFALFA SEED, $12.50; GRIMM 
ALFALFA, $13.40; WHITE SW EET CLOVER, 
$5.40; RED CLOVER, $15.80. All 60-%. bushel. 
track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 

GEO. BOWMAN, 


CONCORDIA, KANSAS. 

For Crimson Clover Seed, Bur Clover Seed, Lespedeza 
Sericea, and choicest Kudzu Crowns—Write B. W. Mid- 
(Hebrooks Co., Owners, The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
G corgia. 


Osceolas, 
$2.00. 


Choice 90- Day | 
$2.00; Bush, 


25 bushel; 
Mixed Peas, 


Velv et “Beans $1. 
$3.00; Otootans, $3.50. 
Chester, Ga. 


Bur Clover 
To Materially Increase Your Per Acre Yield 
Cotton, Corn, Other Crops—Plant 


NAFF’S IMPROVED EARLY 
GIANT BUR CLOVER 


Perfected and Produced on the H. H. Naff 
Plantation, Portland, Arkansas. 


This strain of Bur Clover produces the 
heaviest yield of Nitrogen and Humus. May 
be turned under earlier than winter peas or 
vetches. Smaller pods mean more seeds per 
bushel. Special harvesters and cleaners 
—— minimum inert matter. W holesale 

Ask your dealer for NAFF’S IM- 
PROVED EARLY GIANT BUR CLOVER, 


or write 


FIDELITY SEED COMPANY, 


MR. JOE I - MITCEEL L, M 

MEMP PHIL. “PENN 
Clover. 
in rough, 3c %.; screened, 8c; 
clean, lle. Nancy Hart Nursery, 





Clover Seed—Bur 


Georgia. 





Crimson Clover Seed- Greatest pasture and “soil 1 bulld- 


er known. Write Decherd Mill Co., Decherd, Tenn. 
Collards 
Tenth Anniversary Morris Improved Heading Col- 


1 pound, $1.60, postpaid. E. Morris 





To benefit by our guarantee, always say, ‘‘I saw your 


in Progressive Farmer. 


Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Minorcas; Atz’ Famous Blue Andalusians; 
ties of Rocks, 
Usual livability guarantee. 
“Your 1938 Seven Profit 
latest price offers. Atz’ Hatchery, Box 15, Milltown, Ind. 


ing. 
breeding institutions. 
Reduced prices. 
Clinton, Missouri. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Baby Chicks 
Clover Valley Chicks—Play safe with chicks from one 
of America’s oldest reliable firms. S.C. Reds, Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Minorcas, White, 
Columbia, Silver Laced Wyandottes, New Hampshires— 
50, $3.95; 100, $6.95;, 300, $20.70. English White Leg- 
horns, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas—50, $3.62; 100, 
$6.25; 300, $19.20. Giants,’ Brahmas — $7.95. Thou- 
sands of Turkey Poults. Heavy mixed, $° assorted, 
$9.00; 
Cockerels, $3.00. 


$4.95. Sexed heavy breed Pullets, Cockerels, 
$6.50. Leghorn Pullets, $11.50; Guar- 

live arrival and replace any natural losses 
Can 


antee 100 % 
over 5% first two weeks half price. We pay postage. 
ship c.o.d. Catalog Free. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery. Box 24-C, Ramsely, Indiana. 
GEORGIA QUALITY ‘CHICKS 
FROM HARDY NORTHERN STOCK. 
VIGOROUS, PUREBRED, BLOODTESTED. 
Prompt PREPAID C.O.D. Shipments. 


100% Live Delivery. ye 500 
AAA Hollyw’ d White Leghorns $38.50 





















Large Type Wh. & Br. Leghorns 30.00 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds 30.00 
White Rocks, Buff Srpnetone 30.00 
Heavy Mixed 26.25 


SEX G UARANTEED CHIC KS 


DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
100 


Sex Accuracy Guaranteed (95.) 
S.C. White Leghorn Pullets (large type) 
. White Leghorn Cockerels 
Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets 
$s’ Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 





8.5 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS When Paid in Full. 
GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 


5.95 


128 Forsyth St., 5S. Ww. ATL ANTA, GA. 


Salem Chicks—One nie. one price, for prompt deliv- 
ery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons—$6.90, 100. Silver Laced, Columbian 
Wyandottes—$7.40, 100. English White, Buff, Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas—$6.50, 100. Heavy mixed, $5.95; 
Assorted, $5.00. Sexed Chicks—90% accuracy guaran- 
teed on_pullets—Leghorn Pullets, $11.40, 100; Cocker- 
els, $2.50. Heavy Breed Pullets, $8.95, 100; Cockerels, 
$6.40. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Will 
ship e ¢.0.d. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 





Dubois Chicks for Immediate Shipment—White. Bar- 
red, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons 
100. English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
White, Buff, Black Minorcas—$6.20, 1.00. Heavy mix- 
ed, $5.90, 100; Assorted, $4.90. AAA Grade Chicks, %c 
per chick higher. Sexed Chicks: AAA Grade stock 
Heavy breed Pullets, $8.95, 100; Cockerels, $6.40. Leg- 
horns—Pullets $11.40, 100; Cockerels, $2.50. Dubois 
County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


$5.2 25 PER HUNDRED — Prep aid 
SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER NOW easeiea 
BLUE GRASS BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Get your Baby Chicks from Tennessee’s Famous Blue 
Grass Section. They are TOPS in QUALITY. 
100% Live Delivery — Prepaid Shipments. 

Day Old Chick Prices: 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns (large type) .$3 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks 
Orpingtons and White Rocks 
Brown Leghorns 
Heavy Mixed 3 

SEXED CHICKS—$3. 00 per “100 up. 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
Sex Accuracy at least 95% Guaranteed. 
SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices— 50 ©6100 
s. C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) .$5.50 $9.90 

S. C..White Leghorn Cockerels 
B'd Rocks, Reds, White Rocks—Pullets 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels. 3.25 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS When Paid in Full. 
Order Direct Immediate Shipment. 
COLUMBIA HATCHERY, 
Columbia, | Tennessee _ 

















Dept. Sy 

Davis Chicks—One Grade: My Best—Leghorn Pullets, 
$11.90, 100; Cockerels, 50, 100. Heavy breeds: Pul- 
lets, $8.95, 100; Cockerels, $6.45, 100. Unsexed Chicks: 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons—$6.95, 100. English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas—$6.50, 100. Heavy mixed, $5.95, 100; Assort- 
ed, $4.95, 100. Write for quantity discounts. Turkey 
s, each 32c. Ducks, 12c. We pay postage. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 








Seymour “‘Sexed Chicks—From “AA Grade Stock—Leg- 








horns: Pullets, $11.40, 100; Cockerels, $2.50. Heavy 
breeds: Pullets, $8.95, 100; Cockerels, $6.40. Unsexed 
Chicks: A Grade—Barred, Buff. White Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes—$6.75, 100. English. White, Brown 
Leghorns, Sereonens. and Anconas—$6.25, 100. Heavy 
mixed, $5. 100; Assorted, $5.00, 100. AA Grade 
chicks, Mee “more. Seymour Hatchery, Box 26, Seymour, 
Indiana. 


WOODLAWN QUALITY | CHICKS 


Shipments Every Monday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery Gussonhees. 


Every Chick Selected for SIZE and VIGO Heo 
a. 50 

Wh. or Br. Leghorns or Anconas. $1.87 $3.73 $6.95 
Heavy Breeds Ass’d (for rene 3. 74 3.48 6.45 
Light Breed Cockerels_ ... 1,00 1.98 3.45 
White Leghorn Cockerels. 1.24 2.48 4.45 
Barred Rocks or R. I. Reds . 1.87 3.73 6.95 
White Rocks or Wh. Wyando’ts 1.87 3.73 6.95 
Buff Rocks or Buff Orpingtons 1.87 3.73 6.95 
Jersey White Giants 2.24 4.48 8.45 
New Hampshire Reds 1.98 3.98 7.45 
Heavy Bred Cockerels 2.49 4.98 9.45 


Special Discounts on Shipments of 500 or More. 


WOODLAWN HATCHERIES, 
_ 510 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Atz’ Blue Mound Claiiacitin White Leghorns, Rose 
Buff Leghorns, Buff and Black 
leading varie- 
Wyandottes —- Sexed or unsexed. 

Ask for our latest bulletin, 
Signals.’’ Postal will bring 


Reds, 


Booth’s Famous ‘Chicks—Strong, healthy, ‘quick grow- 
Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
10 Varieties. Also sexed chicks. 


Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 818, 


Baby Chicks 
PRIDE-O’- DIXIE CHICKS 


SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER NOW—FAMOUS 
BLOOD TESTED — BETTER BRED CHICKS. 


Day-Old Chick Prices :— 50 100 500 
AAA Hanson White Leghorns. ..$4.25 $7. a8 $38.50 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns. 4.25 7 38. 50 









S. C. Wh. Leghorns (large type) 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks 

Orpingtons and White Kocks. . 
Brown Leghorns ee 
Heavy Mixed i 2.8! 


5 5.25 
SEXED CHICKS—$3. 00 per 100 up 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and ¢ ae KERELS 
Sex Accuracy at least 95% Guaranteed. 








SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices :— i] 
AAA Hanson and Hollywood Pullets 3.§ 
S. C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) 9.§ 
S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels 00 3. 
B'd Rocks, Reds, White Rocks—Pullets soe 6.75 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 3.2 5.95 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS When Paid in "Pull. 
Order Direct - Immediate Shipment. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES 
— A, Birmingham, Ala. 






famous Chicks All Popular Varieties Hatched. 

rices attractive. Quality the best. We specialize in 
Sexing. Also thousands hatching weekly. Atz’s Mam 
moth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Helm’ s Officially Blood Tested Chicks—Le: eading breeds 


—$6.90 hundred, postpaid. 100% alive. Highest liva 
bility 1937 Laying Contests. Free Bulletins. Helm’s 
Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 


SUMMER PRICES — YESTERLAID CHICKS 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes. White and Brown Leghorns. 
Other Breeds als Hatched. 


50 100 500 
wrade A . . +200 92.00 $3.50 $6. oo $32.00 
Grade AA and AAA 5 4.00 
Heavy Mixed 1.75 3.00 5.95 30.00 
X-L (Special cross breed for Scasdees} 7.00 32.50 
For Immediate Shipment, Order Direct from this Ad. 

YESTERLAID HATCHERY, Dept. A-1 Nashville, Tenn 









9.00 














More Colonial Chicks Sold than Any Other Kind! - 


Hatches year around. Lowest prices. All breeds. Also 
sexed chicks. Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Box 687, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 


Thornwood Gold Band Chicks- 
Wonderful layers; extra pound broilers, All blood tested. 
Immediate delivery. Catalog Free. Thornwood, Ine F 
Dept. 112, Louisville, Ky. 


STARTED CHICKS—Three Weeks Old— 


Big Summer Bargains 





YOU SAVE by buying our STARTED CHICKS— 
1, 2, and 3 weeks old. No brooding required. No 
losses. WRITE TODAY for Rock Bottom Prices. 





JEFFERSON FARMS, Ala 
~ Riverside Chicks at Special Reduced Prices—18 lead 

ing breeds, Pullorum tested. Immediate or future de 

livery. Riverside Hatchery, Box P, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Birmingham, 





Helm’s Government Blood Tested € hicks $6.90, post 
paid. Highest livability 1937 contests. Instructive cat 
alog. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Leghorns 
Single Comb White Leu ghorns—275- to 325-egg sires 
Large type, bred for high production of large white eggs 
Blood tested. Live delivery guaranteed. Pullets, $9.50; 
Cockerels, $2.75; Unsexed, $6.00 prepaid) Two weeks old 





Pullets, $13.00: Four weeks old Pullets, $17.00 per 
hundred, (f.0.b.) express. Buy from a breeding farm 
for dependable quality. Free catalog. Rice Leghorn 
Farm, Greenridge, Missouri. 

State Approved, Blood Tested Ww hite Leghorn Cc hicks 
AAA Quality, $5.95. Baby Pullets, $10.95. Moser 
Poultry Farm, Box L, Versailles, Missouri. 

Plymouth Rocks 

State Approved, Blood Tested—White Rock, Barred 
Rock, and S. C. Red Chicks—$6.50 per 100, prepaid. 
Heavy assorted, $5.75. Moser Poultry Farm, Box F, 
Versailles, Missouri. 


Started Pullets 
BETTER BRED PULLETS 


HIGHEST QUALITY S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our ‘“‘AAA”’ Hollywood and Hanson Leghorn Pullets 
will make great winter layers, laying large white 
eggs, 


and are sired by males whose Dams laid sn 
250 to 323 eggs in 12 months. ‘‘AAA’’ PULLE' 
—2, 3, and 4 weeks old. Rock Bottom Prices. 
WRITE TODAY. 
JEFFERSON FARMS, Dept. F, Birmingham, Ala 
(Farm located 13 miles North of Birmingham 
on Highway 31. ) 


“Turkey 8 


Narragansett Turkey Book ae tells all about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys which are so easy 
to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chickens. 
It tells how to get started with these turkeys that do not 
wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather 
up and fatten from the day they hatch. Give records of 
remarkable results with turkeys all over the United 
States. Interesting pamphlet of instructive ‘“Turkey 
Talk’’ Free to farmers. Address Burns W. Beall, R-8, 
Cave City, Kentucky. 


Two or More Breeds 


Pheasants, ge Pigeons — Stock, Eggs. 
Bettendorf, Tow: 


Peafowl, 
John Hass, 





‘Poultry ae 0 
Special Introductory Offer on New Preparation to Kill 
Poultry Lice—Write for catalog. Lampkin Poultry 
Farm, Starkville, Miss. 


LIVESTOCK 


Berkshires 


Berkshires — Big Type — meaineed — Spring Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va 





Registered Berkshires; Collie Pups. Glenview Farm, 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


















































































































































Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs 


Registered Guernsey Cows with records, 
from Record Cows—All by proven sires. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Herefords 


For Sale—Registered 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C 


Jersevs 


imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


C hoice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. 


o., San Antonio, Texas. 
Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 823-C, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Three years, $1.00; sample 10e, 
Sheep 
Registered Southdown Sheep. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 


ville, 


Tennessee. 


Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 











in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 

returned dogs. 

Male Coon Hound—-Buy a coon hound that will tree 
1 to 5 coons any place you hunt him. 4 Years old, large 


size; faust, wide, open trailer; solid true tree barker, stay. 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock, skunk proof. 21 Coons last sea- 
son. Picture. Reference. $15.00; 40 days’ trial; cus- 


tomer pays express. T. C. Doran, Murray, Kentucky. 





Female Coonhound-—4 yea good size; wide, open 
trailer; true tree barker; fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. 
$10.00; thirty days’ trial. Customer pays express. Pie- 


ture furnished. J. 


Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 
Write for Free literature showing pictures 
State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


$15.00 Buys 2-Year-old Full Blooded _ 
Hunted last season; treeing nicely. Shipped 
description and pictures furnished. 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Coon, 7a 
ing Hounds 
and breeding. 
hound Kennels, 


( ‘oonhound— — 
c.o.d. Free 
Coonhound Kennel, 


Male Coon Hound—3% years—$10.00. Trial. Guar- 


anteed. (Customer pays express. Picture furnished, 
4. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 


riers, Ferrets-—We send on approval. 
trated folder Free. 


Descriptive illus- 
Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minnesota. 


~10 weeks—Cheap. 
C. Brown, Muscadine, 


Eight English Pointer Puppies 
Trade for Automatic shotgun. E. 
Alabama. 


Rat Terrier Pups—Bred for ratters, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 





America’s Finest Natural Heeling English Shepherds. 
Semykennel, Willow Spring, Mo. 

Hunting Hounds — Cheap. 
Kennels, B-1, Herrick, Tilinols. 





Literature Free. Star 





Registered American. Pit Bull Terrier Pu les. 
Quinton Long, Bremen, Ga. = 

Shepherd, Collies—For watch and stock. 
merman, Flanagan, Illinois, 


Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of rats; 
ehase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 
London, Ohio. 


STOP BAD ODORS 


The New Deodorant—NOXODOR CRYSTALS—re- 
moves unpleasant odors from bathrooms, toilets, 
closets, cellars, etc. . These erystals evaporate 
slowly leaving the air pure and sweet. y are 
‘ Hance wpe sao nnee, and Ranepieet: Handy one- 
r-top can sent tpaid f 
s," \dollar. ORDER YOURS TODAY from “y oO 
THE NEPTUNE COMPANY, 


Box 2377, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Inlet, oat Cash Bai i Dest Tenave Sanson, Star Be <4 
rbs. Make us yo s 
ar Sr. & gin Drawer 59, Wilmington, " Cc. eae 





Ezra Zim- 


















Registered Durocs—From ‘‘South’s Best Blood,’’ sired 
by South’s leading boar of 1937. Prices reasonable. Huie 
Brothers, College Park, Ga. 

Spring Farrowed Duroc Jersey Pigs —From outstand- 
ing ancestors. . B. Mathis, Route 7, Lexington, Ky. 

Essex 


Hampshires 

Offer Females Bred to Our New Herd Sire, The 
Umpire, present World’s Junior Champion Hampshire 
Boar. Others of good breeding. Gayoso Farms, Horn 
Lake, Mississippi. 

More Profits with Registered Hampshires Offering 
Pigs, Boars, Bred Gilts. Weil's Stock Farms, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina. 

Registered Hampshires — Price reasonable. Circulars. 
Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Alabama. 

Poland-Chinas 

Purebred Big Bone Black Poland China—8-10 weeks 
Males, Gilts, $8.75 each, f.o.b. shipping point. Regis- 
tered. Lifetime cholera treatment. Tri-B Poland China 
Farms, Irwinton, Ga. 

Poland Chinas World’s Champion Breeding All 
ages. Descriptive folder quoting prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cloverdale Stock Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 

Quality Poland China Breeding Stock Any age. 


Age 12 weeks, 


weight 60-80 pounds-$15.00 each during June. Bred 
from champions. Ballance Farm, St. Pauls, N. €. 

Registered, Cholera Immuned World’s Champion 
Herd—-Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs. World's largest 
herd. Write Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 

Spotted Poland China Pigs — World’s Championship 
Stock-—Registered, double treated, thrifty. Ten dollars, 
f.o.b. W. A. Taliaferro, Blue Ridge, Ga. 

Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn 

Guernseys 


and Bulls 
Blood tested. 


Polled Hereford Bulls—Six to 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 


Shawnee Dairy Cattle 





Agents-Salesmen 


$50 Weekly Possible from Start Placing Nationally 
Advertised Counter Card Goods with Stores—Chance to 
double earnings in few weeks. Most unusual selling op- 
portunity in wholesale field. Permanent connection. 
World’ s Products Co., Dept. 7852, Spencer, Indiana. 


F ree Trial Packages ‘and Display Case Free of Extra 


Cost—Biggest money making agents proposition yet. 
Cosmetics, extracts, medicines, household remedies. New 
and different. No expe rience or money needed. Write 
Lucky Heart Co., Dept. VPEF-7-X, Memphis, Tenn. 
Agents- Smash Go Prices —Santos Coffee, 12e abi 
4-0z. Vanilla, 8% Faas Blades, 10 for &8%e. 





Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 











14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience 
essary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Rawleigh Men Make Good Money. Supply “everyé jay 
household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 family 
users. Ambitious men can start making $30 weekly and 


We furnish everything but the car. 
Dept. G-A-PGF, Memphis, 


Write today. 
Tenn. 


up. 
Rawleigh’s, 


Local Agents Ww. anted—To wear and ‘demonstrate Suits 
to friends. No canvassers. Up to $12 in a day easy. 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating equip- 


ment, actual samples Free. Progress Tailoring, Dept. 
K-314, 500 Throop, Chicago. 

A Real Future for You with Red Comet Automatic 
Fire Extinguishers — Low price. Proven seven years. 
Splendid sales outfit Free. Some good territory open. 
Exclusive. Write quick. 751 Red Comet Building, 


Littleton, Colorado, 


Wonderful Opportunity to Make up to $240 ji ina a Month, 


$45 first wee se a Grocery Route Dealer. I send 
everything complete on trial; no money risk. Details 
Free. Albert Mills, 6237 Monmouth, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Free — $12. 50 Agents. Outfit — Full sizes packages 
medicines, cosmetics. Free samples and wearing ap- 
parel. Write for proposition. Memphis Mail Order 
House, _ Dept. MA-78, Memphis, Tenn. 





Free ples, Free Sample Case —Send_ name “and 
address fon "er 00 offer you make on first deal. No ex- 
perience, no money risk. Keystone Lab., Dept. A-7, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 

1, 000 Bargains _ Drygoods, Notions, 
specialities, novelties. Agents undersell stores. 
alog. Jobbers, Dept. 4509, 930 W. Roosevelt, 


Drug Sundries, 
Free cat- 
Chicago. 





Agents “Make Bigger Profits on Food Products—Bar- 
gain deals. Low wholesale prices. Big display case sent 
on trial. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-R Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Make Big Profits—Easy Work—No investment or ex- 
perience. Write for details. Standard Manufacturing 
Cai, Blakely, Georgia. 





Sell to Colored—Hair ‘Dressing, Brown Skin Powder— 


Sell fast. Get Free samples. Valmor, 2241-P.F. Indiana 
Avenue, C hicago. 
Wanted — Monument Salesman. ~ Georgia “jg 


Company, Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


Z Fruit. “Trees fi for Sale—Agents Wanted. ‘Concord ‘Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, _ Concord, Ga. 








Aviation 

Aviation Apprentices—-Good Pay—Big Future—Write, 
immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Universal 
Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. N, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





Batteries 

Edison Storage Batteries for Light-Power. Fifteen 

year life; fully guaranteed. Low prices. Complete light- 

ing plants. Free literature. ‘‘See-Jay’’ Company, 90 
Sterling Avenue, Yonkers. N. Y. 








Bean Harvesters 
Harvest Soy Beans From the Row—After they are ma- 
tured, with Little Giant or Biloxi Special Harvesters. 
Write for descriptive literature. Hardy & Newsom, 
Ine., LaGrange, N. C. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Prices — Write 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER BINDER 


In order to encourage subscribers to file and save 
their copies of The Progressive Farmer we are offer- 
ing binders at less than cost plus handling charges 

a binder big enough to hold one year’s copies for 
35 cents. If your subscription is about to expire, 
add $1 for five years’ renewal along with the 35 cents 
for the binder. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, at your nearest office. 





A Library for Your Home- —Here is an . opportunity to 
secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 12 well printed 
and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’ “Tales 
of Sherlock Holmes,’’ ‘‘Pere Goriot,’’ ‘‘Green Mansions,’ 
“Treasure Island,”’ ‘‘Emmerson’s Essays,’’ ‘“‘The Way 
¢ All Flesh,’’ “‘New Testament,’’ ‘‘Other People’s Mon- 

y.”’ “Cyrano de Bergerac’’—for 20¢ per copy or $2.00 
fia 12 books-—postpaid. Mail orders to Young People’s 
Department, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Electric Fencing 
Tens of Thousands of Farmers Use the De 





Aah) 


Electric Fencing 


Proven 1-Wire Fencers—Battery, Electric—Economi- 
cal, safe, guaranteed. Free trial period. Farm Agents 


Wanted. Write Heidger Manufacturing Co., Box 8, 
West Allis, Wisconsin. 
Farmer’s Pup Fence "Charger. -$9. 50, “f.0.b. me 
Gardenhour, Mfg., _Waynesboro, Pa. 
Formulas 
Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


Kemi co, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Frog Raising | 
“Raise Frogs!’’ — Good Prices Year Round — Start 
small pond. Free book shows sketch. American Frog 
Canning, (161-M), New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted: Housewife with Spare Time—To try our Food 
Products, without cost, in her home, and supply neigh- 
bors what they want. Make good money. Big box of 
samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 27-Y, Lynchburg, Va. 





If You Agree to Show Your Friends, I will send you 
actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and show you 
how to earn up to $22 a week. American Mills, Dept. 
H- 70, Indianapolis. 

Sell Dresses as Low 3 as $1. 29 ‘to. Friends—Experience 
unnecessary, but write fully. Harford, Dept. H-47, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Help “Wanted—Male 


Men—No Lay — Pleasant, Profitable Work — No 
capital or experience needed but you must have a car. 
y selling Heberlings Famous 


Heberling goods high quality, low price, for quick sales. 
Send for book, ‘‘In Business for Yourself.’ 
Heberling Company, Dept. B, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 











Hone 
1938 Crop Select Chunk (Comb) or Strained Honey— 
Direct from Producer. Quality guaranteed. Wholesale 
and Retail. Lowest prepaid prices. Sample, 10c. South- 
eastern Apiaries, Nahunta, Georgia. 





Horse Training 
“Flow to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





House Plans 
Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm House! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
cluding plans and specifications for vat an 8-, 7-, 
6-, 5-, 4-, and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. 
Send money order to—Home Dept., Ficaeteies Farmer- 
Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





Hosiery ‘ 
Ladies’ Lovely Silk Hosiery—Slightly imperfect—Five 
pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Para- 
mount, Dent. 10, Lexington, Cc. 


5 Pairs Ladies’ Chardonize Hosiery, “Postpaid, a. oe. 
New 1938 Catalog now ready. Write for one. L. 8. 
Company, Asheboro, N. 


Insecticides 
Buechanan’s Ethylene Chlorohydrin will Sprout Spring 
Crop Trish Sr pe pag ga! a each package. Half 
pint treats two bushels, 70c; pin $1.25; quart, $2.35; 
% gallon, 25; gallon, $4.95, ye th Merchants, 
write for wholesale prices. Buch ’s, M his, Tenn. 











Instructions 


Get a Government Job—$105-$175 Month — Prepare 
Immediately for next examinations. Particulars Free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T-50, Rochester, N. Y. 


Medical 
FOR ECZEMA, Poison Oak, Poison lvy, 
any Skin Disease on Babies or Adults— 


USE “BLALOCK’S ANTI-ZEMA” 


Unsolicited Testimonials: “Relieved my boy when 
all other remedies failed.’’ . “First application 
gave ee and soon all traces of eczema gone.’ 
“Used only one jar and am nearly relieved.” 
PRICE $1.15, PREPAID. Write to 


BLALOCK ANTI-ZEMA Co., Raleigh, N.C 








Machinery 


MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING. 
Buy a NEW SOUTH CORN M 
BEST STONE BURR GRIST very _ 
ow Factory Prices. 
American Mill Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1938” Double Geared Center Drive Engine, ‘Power 
All-steel Hay Press, $260. Best horsepower Steel Press, 








$140. Prices delivered. Best horse drawn Dusting Ma- 
chines, $45. Write for detailed information. Martin 
Mfg. Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Parmak Electric Fencer. Sensational New Flux Diverter 
invention makes Parmak the outstanding Electric Fencer, 
effects tremendous saving and longer life from safe 6-volt 
batteries. Utility model, only $12.50. ng term guar- 
antee. 30-Day trial. Write for eatalog. Agent-Dealers 
wanted. Many money making exclusive territories open. 
Parker- McCrory Mfg. Co., 32-JX, Kansas City, Mo. 


Outstanding Engineering Achievement—Super Electric 

‘ence —- Precision built, Synchronized Electro-break- 
er. Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully guaran- 
teed, 30-Day trial. Free Booklet. Distributors, Dealers 
wanted. Super Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 





Charge Your Fences the Electro Safety Way—Entire- 
ly new principle. About one-fourth price of old style 
fence-chargers. Guaranteed. Thirty days trial. ‘on- 
derful offer to farmers willing to permit demonstration. 
Electro Safety Fence, 356 N. State, Chicago. 

Before Buying any Electric  Fencer—See the Parmak. 
Manufactured by old established company with 16 years’ 
experience manufacturing precision electrical equipment. 
Write for catalog. Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co., 32-GY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

New Invention ‘makes Battery Operated Electric Fence 
Practical—Doubles battery life. No bearings. Five-year 
guarantee. 30 Days’ trial. Low priced. Distributors and 
agents wanted. Write Crise Electric Mfg. Co., t. 
Vernon, Ohio. 


Latest. Improved Electric  Fencer- —Simple; : efficient; 
complete, portable. Guaranteed. 30 Days’ trial. Write 
for amazingly low prices. Established dealers wanted. 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AH, North Cicero, Chicago. 











Single Wire Fence Chargers Cut Fencing Costs 80% — 
Battery, Electric types. Valuable booklet Free. Sales- 
men Wanted. Electro-Fence, Box 8S, Payette, Idaho. 


Guaranteed. De- 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 





Electrie Feneer—$9.75, complete! 
tails Free. Sentinel, Dept. K-897, 





“Portable Mill Operators, Attention!—Fords Hammer- 
mill insures better service, greater returns. a, nm 
ern, service-free. Fee onal. 
Same motor operates truck and mill. , =; 
Co., Streator, Tlinois. 


1-Horse, 1750 Speed, Repulsion Induction, Alternat- 
ing motor, $22.50: %-Horse, $19.00. Others. Elec- 
trical Surplus Company, 1885 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


Want to Swap—Aladdin Electric Welder for Spot 


Weller or for public address system; 6 volts. V. Mc- 
Brayer, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Milking Machines 


Fords Milker—Lowest priced. Most economical. 














Few- 


est parts. Cleans itself automatically. GE motor, 
Briggs-Stratton engine, optional. Fully guaranteed. 
Thousands satisfied users. Terms. Myers-Sherman Co., 


Streator, Illinois. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce—Ship old gold teeth, brig 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail, 


Satisfaction etera or shipment returned. Free in. 
formation. Dr. Welsberg” s Gold Refining Company 
1502- i lis, Minnesota. any, 








Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay fifty dollars for nicke} 
of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). I pay cash pre. 
miums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large Coin Fold der, 
May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehj 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Patent Attorneys 


Inventors — Time counts—Don’t risk @elay in patent. 
ing your invention. Write for new 48-page Free booklet, 
‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge for pre- 
linminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hymap 
Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-S Adams 
Bldg., Washington, D. 

Inventors: Sell Your U Tnpatented Invention with posie 
tive safeguards under patent laws. New low-cost pjo. 
eedure. Complete details Free. American Patents Cor- 
poration, Dept. 26-E, Washington, D. C. 





Have You a Sound, Practical Invention — for Sale 
Patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute 
of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, D. ¢ 

Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. “Colem 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing. 
ton, D 








—— 
Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented, 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo, 


ee 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and — Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 











ee 
Pea Shellers 
ines Pea Sheller—By mail, 10c. Agents wanted 
. Q. Harper, 7737 NW. 6th Ct., Miami, ‘Florida. 
Personal 


Fairmount Maternity—Private Hospital—Seclusion~ 
High grade maternity service for unfortunate women, 
Low rates. Working reduces expenses. Desk C, 1414 
East 27th, Kansas City, Mo. 


Photo Finishing 
TRIAL OFFER 


Mail us any size roll, and we'll develop it, 
print 8 beautiful, Border, 
VELOX pictures for only 25e. Your order mailed 
back to you same day received. You must be satis- 
fied or your money cheerfully refunded. 


THE FLYING FILM CO. 


ae. A, San Antonio, 





say 


and 
Guaranteed for Life— 


Tex. 


Take Your Pick!—One Master Natural Color Relea 
ment, two beautiful enlargements, or eight duplicate 
prints given Free with Roll Developed and eight high- 
gloss prints for only 25c coin. Reprints, 3c each. Over- 
night service. Amazing professional quality must de- 
light you or money back! Sixteen years’ experience, 
Sunset Service, 210 Sunset Bldg., St. Paul, ‘Minn. 


Immediate Service !—Better Pictures—16 Guaranteed 
Prints from roll, 25c. One colored or two plain Enlarge- 
ments and 8 Guaranteed Prints, 25c; 16 reprints only 
25e coin. Faster service! Pictures returned same day 
received. Details and Film Mailers Free on _ request, 
American Studios, Box PF, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Be Modern!—Get Modern Service, Modern Quality, 
Modern Prices—Our modern methods give quick servic 
and bright guaranteed neverfade pictures. Roll devel- 
oped, 16 prints, 25c, coin; 16 reprints, 25c. Enlarge- 
ment coupon. Send next roll or reprint order to Modem 
Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Photo Mill—Immediate Service! No Delay!— 
Roll developed, carefully printed, and choice of two beav- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional enlargements, me 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. Re- 
prints, 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-L, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. 














Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
one colored Enlargement or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25e (coin). Genuine. nationally known, 





Moentone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Colored Enlargement, 8 Prints Each Roll, 25c. Eight 
colored prints, one colored enlargement, 40c. Colored re- 


prints, 5c; plain, 3c. American Photo, 3548 North 


Lawndale, Chicago. 





Prompt Service — Guaranteed Work — Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Double Weight Enlargements, 8 Neverfade 
Gloss Prints each roll, 25c. Dubuque Film Service, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





Rolls Developed—Two new Beautitone Dublwate Pro- 
fessional enlargements, 8 guaranteed fadeless Beautitone 
prints, 25c. Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667-PF, Greenbay, 
Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed—Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon, 25¢; reprints. 3c; over 19 reprints, 2%c. 
Studios, Davenport, Towa. ‘Where the West Begins.” 


Prompt Service, Quality Work—Two beautiful ut double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfad 
prints each roll, 2Ke. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, It 


Free—Fine-grain Govelentng, 8 Velox Prints, and Ea- 
largement, 25c; reprints. 3c. Enlargement with every’ 
United Film Service, East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Snapshots in Colors—Roll developed, 8 Natural Colot 
Prints, 25c. Natural color reprints, 3c. Amazingly beat 
tiful. Natural Color Photo, C-53, Janesville, Wise. 


Free!—Best Snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 Prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums 
Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


___ 
“XL” — Eight ‘XL’? Enlargements for 25¢ ay 
“XL’’ Prints. Professional quality. Daily service. 
rolls to ‘‘XL’’ Service, 97, Luverne, Minnesota. 











aie 
Two Beautiful Professional Double-weight Ealete 
ments and eight life-time prints, 25c; reprints, 
May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Motorcycles 
Reconditioned Motorcycles — New-Used parts for all 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Motorcycle & Suppliy Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Office Machines 


Save Half!—Typewriters, Duplicators, Addressographs, 





Free Snapshots—Mail this ad and two negatives ft 
samples Artisto Snapshots in special album 
Artisto, Box 119, Rockford, Illinois. 


__ ae 
Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
Two Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Reprialt 
30¢c. 

Roll Develoned—25e coin—Two 5x7 Double = 


Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Service, Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 





—_———— 





Dictaphones, Check-writers—Terms, 10c per day. 10- 
Day Free Trial. Write, Pruitt, 950 Pruitt Buildi 


Chicago. 





Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Teeth, watches, jewelry. 
100% full cash value mailed day shipment received. 





Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
, coin or stamps. ‘~— » each Fotoprist 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virgini 


Rolls Developed—8 Glossy Prints, 25¢ coin. Get # 
Bargain Price List. Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, @& 











Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
Information Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Roll Developed, 8 Prints, 2 5x7 Professional Enlantt | 
ments, 25¢e. Foto-Finish, Council Grove, Kansas. — 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


— 
Photo Finishing 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
g never-fade border prints, 25c, coin, Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











d0e Tris 7 Order—Any size six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed; Free enlargement coupons. Rite- 
way 8 Studio, F airfield, Ala. 





~ Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3c. 
Work processed by Eastman’s Standard Formulas. 
North Studio, North, 8S. C 





y “Rolls Developed—One Print and one Enlargement of 
each exposure, 25e—Trial. Reprints, 20 for 25c. Henry, 
23 RiverGrore, “Tilinois. 





Free “Hand Colored Enlargement Coupons with each 
order. Rolls finished, 25c. Rex Studio, Box 469, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 





Quick Service—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed ‘prints, 
2 enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
penene- 

: 180 Develops and ‘Prints Trial Roll—Big border pic- 
tires. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





“Real Rush Service -Rolls developed 16 pictures 25e, 50 
Reprints 50c. Photographers, River Grove, 





Juaranteed — Koll Developed, 16 Prints, 25c; 20 
prints, 25e. Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas, 

~ Roll : Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements a “pagan 8 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Illinois 

“Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 2 Enlargement coupons, 
25c. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


“46 Pictures Every ‘Roll, 25e, Reprints, 2c. Ideal 
Films, Box 1414-P, Birmingham, Ala. 
Films Developed, 16 Prints, 2 Enlargements, 25c. 


Truefoto, Dept. 32, Des Moines, Lowa. 


; Rolls Developed and Printed, 10c — Trial. 
Finishers, Maywood, Illinois. 


Quality 


i “Fight Enlarge neta Meee ordinary prints) per roll 
for 25c. Hilo, Yale, 

Roll Developed, Printed, 15¢; Reprints, 1 lc. Howard's a; 
2947 Jarvis, Chica ago. 





Pianos 
Good Bush Cabinet Grand Piano Cheap. J. H. 
Womack, | Greensboro, Ga. 





Quilt Peo 


Free Samples. Rainbow Silk Co., Decherd, Tenn. 





Tobacco 


Heavy Red Air-cured Chewing, 10 tbs., $1.25. White 
Stem Burley cigarette Smoking, 10, 95c. aoe leaf, 10 
tbs., 65c; flavoring formula Free ; or 100 Ibs. loose 
leaf, $5. Lee Rogers, Clyde, 


Kentucky's Faney—Buy the Best- =O). pounds extra 
fancy Chewing or Smoking, $1.00. Beautiful 50¢ double- 
bladed pocket knife Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ryan Farms, Murray, Ky. 








Postpaid, Guaranteed- ~—2-year-old long mecilon Red- 
leaf—Chewing or Smoking. 10 pounds, $1.0 Prompt 
shipment. Brown Tobacco Farms, Ralston, a, 








Postpaid. Guaranteed — Extra Special Offer—Aged, 
mellow, bulk flavored, clean Redleaf Chewing. Smoking, 
10 Ihbs., $1.00. Southern Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 





Kentucky’ s Special— Guaranteed Best Mild | Smoking 
or Red Chewing-—-12 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, 
box plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Bargain Offer — ‘To introduce my special prepared, 
aged,, mild Smoking or bulk sweetened etal —15 
pounds, $1. 00. Dixie Farms, Lynnville, Ky 








Money Back Sl el aera quality long mellow 
Redleaf—Chewing, $1.35; Smoking, $1.00, post- 
paid. R. R. Den Cane. Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed — Ric ch, mellow, hand | picked- 
Seems. 8 Ibs., ; Smoking, 10, $1.00; sample, 25 
cents. §. Gallimore, pm Tenn. 

Tennessee's Favorite- -Extra good, long, clean, bright, 
juicy Chewing or real Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, post- 
paid. Mose Smith, Martin, Tenn. 








Postpaid — 10 Pounds Extra "Long Red “Leaf, ai 
eured or Burley—Chewing or Smoking, $1.25; guaran- 
teed. Lee Scott, Dresden, Tenn. 

Guaranteed, Postpaid—Very best, 24-28 inch, sweet, 
juicy Redleaf--Chewing, 10 Ths., $1.35; Smoking, $1.00. 
Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 











Postpaid, G juaranteed, Quick Delivery—Very best juicy 
Redleaf Chewing, 10 Ihs., $1.25; Smoking, 11 Is., $1.00. 
E. E. Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid—Very best mellow ‘Chewing. 10 Ibs... $1.35 5s 
Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00. Guaranteed; quick delivery. 
Elmer Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Special treated, hear Sw -9 . - 
hewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.0 $1. 
Charles Codie, Dresden, Tenn. 





Prepaid—Rest Grade _ Sweet a and Juicy Chewing and 
Smoking Tobacco, 11 Ibs., $1.00; 5 Ibs, 50c. Mae 
Thornton, Screven, Georgia. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, “mellow, ‘hand picked 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1. 25; Smoking, $1.00. 
lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Mellow, Aged Chewing, 12 Ihs., $1.00; Smoking, 14 
tbs., $1.00; postpaid 3rd zone. Guaranteed. Middleton 
Farm, Rockingham, Ga. 








Postpaid—t High grade Redleaf—Extra fancy Chewing, 
10 Ihs., $1.35; best Smoking, 10, $1.00. S. J. Rogers. 
Dresden, ‘Tenn. 
sgrastpaid, Guaranteed Hand picked—Chewing “Tobac- 


10 Ihs., $1.35; good Smokin 1.00. Wesley B 
Bh frenn eo g. $ esley Butts, 





ed When | “Received—C Quick shipment “Guaranteed— 
bounds Smoking or 15 Chewing, $1.00. 8B. Adams, 
Dresden’, ‘Tenn. : 

Virginia’ g.(olden “Burley—Air- cured, “aged—25 hands, 


$1.00; 60, 0 ) . 
Virginia. 0, postpaid. Greyledge Farm, Alvarado, 


ca 





Wagons 

White Hickory Is on Wagon Made—Write for 
Gales and price list; A, for Buggies. White Hickory 
‘agon Mfg., Co., East Point, Ga. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
an ‘em Writers, Songwriters—Send for Free Rhyming 
ttionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit best poems. 
re today for bonafide, superior offer. MMM 
08, Dept 35-E, Portland, Oregon. 





aganted—Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
ig Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 
ept. 83, Toronto, Canada. 


emnewriters—Send your Poem Today for immediate 





tnecerttion. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 
a 





peenewriters Wanted — Write for Free book, 50-50 
Song Bureau, Dept. J, Salem, Indiana. 





@ Riverton (Ala.) Future Farmers study a systematic, planned hog program on 
the farm of Jodie St. Clair. 


Watch Out for White Fringed Beetle 


HE serious new pest known as 

the white-fringed beetle and first 
discovered in Northwest Florida and 
South Alabama, has now been found 
in southern areas of Georgia and 
Mississippi also. 

The beetle attacks underground 
parts of cotton, corn, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, and other vegetative crops, 
inflicting very severe damage. In 
small areas of Florida it has wrought 
so much damage that farms have 
been abandoned. It does not fly, and 
can be trapped in trenches or ditches 


Our July Quiz 


HEN was “America, the Beau- 
tiful” written? Page 16. 

2. Who was John Bell of Tennes- 
see? Page 34. 

3. How much milk must a dairy 
cow produce to pay her board and 
keep? Page 6. 

4. Who started the cooperative 
movement in Denmark which led to 
improved rural economic condi- 
tions? Page 21. 

5. Which constitutes the largest 


Do You Want to 


Be a Nurse? 
(Continued from page 18) 


$50 a week; instructors, assistants, 
and other staff members in hospitals 
and schools of nursing from $100 to 
$200 per month; directors of schools 
of nursing from $150 to $300, all with 
maintenance. 

In the public health field the initial 
salaries vary from $100 to $150, while 
nurses with special public health 
courses and experience receive from 
$125 to $175. At the top of the pro- 
fession financially the executive sal- 
aries usually start at about $1,800 per 
year and reach about $5,000. 

Anyone who wishes to enter the 
nursing profession should make a 
very careful study of her own 
personal qualifications, likes, and dis- 
likes, and in addition should make 


‘FREE HELPS 


FROM. ADVERTISERS 





Page 
Catalog, American Memorial Company 33 
Folder on Boss Oil Range 27 
B.&W. Tobacco Corp’s premium catalog 29 
Certo’s free offer (See Details). 13 
Booklet, The College of Swedish Massage 27 


Baby cbicks::.::.,:ss2scccdns saan ae 
Folder, Crown Cork & Seal Co. eee 
Folder on Coleman Self-Heating Iron.... 18 
Information on Servel Electrolux............ 12 
Catalog, Empire Monument Company.... 14 
Employment information.......... 15.°'19,. 27 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


with vertical sides, where it can be 
killed with kerosene or fire. Poultry 
and hogs rooting in fields eat num- 
bers of the grubs. 


Every practical way of halting and 


eradicating the pest, including the 
use of poison dust, flame throwers, 
traps, and starvation is being pro- 
vided in the federal-state control 
campaign. ]. Francis Cooper. 

Editor's Note—All readers are urged to 
watch out for suspicious-looking bectles, 
especially any dark gray beetles about 1% 
inch long densely covered with pale hairs. 
Kill them at once, hold for identification. 


part of the cost of building, labor or 
materials? Page 27. 

6. What is the first requirement 
for a student nurse? Page 18. 

Is cotton consumption above or 
below that for the same date last 
year? Page 10. 

8. What winter vegetable does Mr. 
Niven implore readers to plant now? 
Page 14. 

9. May a man riding in an eleva- 
tor with ladies ever fail to remove 
his hat? Page 20. 


sure that her physical health would 
permit such a strenuous life. For 
additional information write to the 
following organizations whose duty 
is to promote the nursing profession: 

National League of Nursing Education. 

The American Nurses Association. 

The National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 


All three have headquarters at 450 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


“Country Things” 
Winners 


INNERS in the “Country 

Things I Love Most in April” 
were Mrs. T. C. Parker, Florida; 
Mrs. W. H. Bird, Alabama, and Mrs. 
James Morgan, Kentucky. Three 
more $2 prizes are offered for “Coun- 
try Things I Love Most in July,” let- 
ters to be published next July but 
awards to be announced. in October. 


Booklet on Glover’s System for the 


Scalp and Hair........... 27 
Gulf's bulletin on “External Parasites”... 19 
Folders, Kerr Mason Jar Company 28 
Micro-Westco's catalog on pumps 33 
MMM Studios’ book of instruction on 

writing popular songs 29 
Catalog, Nashville Auto- Diesel School.. 19 
Perfection’s booklet on Superfex 1 Oe 
Information on Parker-McCrory’s 

electric fencer..... Sree ee: 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book we 29 
Samples and book, Savannah Fence 

& Roofing Co. 33 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Company 19 
Stark's _— Fruit Book... Pee 
Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Ce... 22 

Catalog, Walon Supply Comapenr:. ee! 
Witte’s catalog on engines..................... 19 


Get Your Roofing 

Direct From Factory 

Freight Paid-¢& 
EASY 


CREDIT, 










SAVE MONEY! Get your 
Roofing Direct from the Fac- 
tory and keep in your own 
pocket the profits the dealer, 
would get. All kinds and styles. 
Zinc Galvanized, Pressed Steel, 
Corrugated. Shingles and all 
styles of roofing. Freight Paid. 
Easy to nail on. Write TODAY 
for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Get the Roofing you want 
NOW. Pay for it on easy 
terms. By special arrangement 
under the Federal Housing 
Act (FHA), we can now sell 
our Roofing on easy Credit. 
Don’t wait to get your roofing 
as this offer will not last long. 
Write today for samples, Free 
Roofing Book and prices. Use 
this coupon on a post card or 
in a letter. 


USE THIS COUPON 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., : 

Dept. AG-8, Savannah, Ga. 1 

Please send me Free Roofing Samples and Roofing k 
Book. I (am) (am not) interested in your credit 

plan. (say which) I 

| 

Name I 

| 

Address | 

r I 
City rrr PTE eT eee re 








ACHING 
FEET 


To His Soldiers 
Napoleon said 


“Oil Your Feet” 


Sore, aching, burning 

feet probably cause 

more misery—more distress 

—more bad temper and curs- 

ing than most other human ailments. 


“Oil your feet,” ordered Napoleon 
to his soldiers before a battle or a 
long march—he knew what was good. 

Many a time—overnight— you can take out 
the sting—the soreness—the burning and ach- 
ing from your poor distressed feet by giving 
them a good rubbing with penetrating med- 
icated OMEGA OIL. 

So don’t worry—"Oil your feet” with 
Omega Oil tonight, walk more briskly and 
joyfully to work tomorrow —its only 35¢ at 
your druggist. 








DIRECT relief for Sprain 


—keeps horse 
working 


s When your horse 
gets a sprain, use 
Absorbine at once! It 
helps to keep the horse 
in the traces. 
Absorbine sends an 
increased supply of 
blood through the in- 
jured part to carry off 
the congestion. Gives 
direct relief to the sore muscles and liga- 
ments. Apply frequently. Will not blister. 
Used by many veterinarians for over 40 
years. At druggists, $2.50 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Where Absorbine 


works 


ABSORBINE 









95 30 in, width 20 nthe. 8 in, Foottone FREE, 









ms Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 





Frei d. Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept A-18, Atlenta,Ge, 
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Ls geri lift. Seece tas cheaply. Money- 
Write for FREE catalog, 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Company 


OF VLe W 





THE HEROISM OF GETTYSBURG AND THE HELLISHNESS OF WAR 


F COURSE what will interest 

everybody most about this Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the young Con- 
federate’s letter to his mother. . . a 
letter now published for the first time 
just when President Roosevelt and 
all America are memorializing the 
75th anniversary of the titanic strug- 
gle in which both young Dr. Daniel 
and his brother lost their lives... . a 
letter which stirs a veritable train of 
memories and reflections. 


First of all we are reminded of 
what President Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “The world has never seen bet- 
ter soldiers than those who followed 
Lee,” which also reminds us that it 
was farmer soldiers and Southern 
farmer soldiers who won this tre- 
mendous accolade of praise! For the 
South in Civil War days was an al- 
most purely farming country; prob- 
ably not 10 per cent of Lee’s army 
came from towns and cities. 


Honoring the Blue and the Gray 


Col. L. L. Polk, founder and first 
editor of The Progressive Farmer, 
though an opponent of secession, 
left his own farm to join the Confed- 
erate army when war was inevitable 
and was not only at Gettysburg but 
was wounded there. . . And I used 
to have a fine old farmer-neighbor, 
whose farm almost adjoined my 
own, tell me of his experience as the 
assault on the Federal position be- 
gan: “One of my cousins was shot 
down beside me,” he would say, “and 
in almost involuntary fury I shrieked 
out the famous ‘Rebel yell’. Then 
soldier after soldier took it up, regi- 
ment after regiment, brigade after 
brigade, till the shout almost shook 
the hills!” Not impossibly it was that 
same cry which Will H. Thompson, 
the Georgia Confederate poet, heard 
and later immortalized: 

Far heard above the angry guns 

A cry across the tumult runs— 

The voice that rang through Shi- 
loh’s woods 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 

The fierce South cheering on her sons. 

I always counted it’a great privi- 
lege to know veterans of such a 
world-famous struggle. . . . just as I 
always count it a privilege to have 
talked for an evening once with Mrs. 
Stonewall Jackson, who gave me a 
sketch of her warrior-husband. . . . 
and to have known and talked with 
the widow of Gen. W. D. Pender 
(herself a cousin of my mother’s) 
who was killed at Gettysburg, aged 
29, Lee’s youngest major-general. 


Now a famous American artist, 
Frank E. Schoonover, son of a Fed- 
eral soldier who witnessed “Pickett’s 
Charge at Gettysburg,” has painted 


that immortal heroism for us and 
I, the son of a Confederate, thus join 
him, the son of a Federal, in paying 
tribute to the two young South Caro- 
linians killed at Gettysburg .... and 
to all other brave Americans, no mat- 
ter whether they wore the blue or the 
gray. What Col. Polk wrote his 
wife back on the farm just after the 
battle is now the deliberate verdict of 
historians: 

For desperation, daring, and impetuous 
fighting this battle is not surpassed, if 
equalled, in the annals of the world. 


Who Remembers John Bell? 


But while honoring the heroism of 
every individual soldier, we should 
never forget the hellishness of war 
as a system—an archaic survival 
from man’s savage days now utterly 
indefensible as a means of settling 
disputes between men. 

I was impressed by what a Vir- 
ginian kinsman said to’ me some 
months ago: “A generation from now 
I do not believe any great generals, 
North or South, will be so idolized 
as now; I believe people will be try- 
ing rather to find and honor leaders 
who worked to keep both sections 
out of war.” And I recalled that 
while our national capitol is almost 
littered with statues of Union gener- 
als with swords and chargers, there is 
hardly a single monument to a man 
like Henry Clay, “The Great Pacifi- 
cator,” who kept North and South in 
peaceful compromise for half a life- 
time. Furthermore while whole 
libraries have been written about 
Lincoln, Douglas, and Breckinridge, 
who led the bitterly hostile factions 
in the campaign of 1860, who even 
remembers the Tennessee statesman, 
John Bell, candidate of the “Consti- 
tutional Union Party,” for whom my 
father voted that year and who car- 
ried the states of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, receiving 512,109 South- 
ern votes against 563,714 for Breck- 
inridge and 164,502 for Douglas? 
John Bell’s tremendous Southern 
vote as head of a new party and at a 
time when sectionalism was most 
violent is remarkable (as Wood- 
row Wilson wrote) as indicating how 
many Southerners there were “who 
loved the Union, dreaded revolution, 
prayed for peace, and sought this 
means of escape from the fatal an- 
tagonisms of the regular parties.” 

We have done only half our pa- 
triotic duty when we honor individ- 
ual soldiers who, as we say, “re- 
sponded to their country’s call.” The 
other part of our patriotic duty is to 
remember the deep damnation of 
whatever leaders forced North and 
South into an unnecessary war, a war 
which an intelligent statesmanship on 





both sides should certainly have pre- 
vented. Every time you or I pay 
tribute to Robert E. Lee or U. S. 
Grant for their heroism after war 
came, we should first of all take off 
our hats to Henry Clay, John Bell, 
and others who strove to prevent that 
war from ever happening at all. 
Books like Gone With the Wind 
and So Red the Rose (perhaps the lat- 
ter book interested me especially be- 
cause my mother’s only brother was 
besieged with his fellow Mississip- 
pians in Vicksburg) have reminded 
us afresh not only of the blood loss 
of war but of its economic losses. I 
know that my own father and moth- 
er, like hosts of other Southern farm 
folk, were kept in a lifelong struggle 
with poverty largely as a result of 
that war and of the prostration of 
the South that followed; and I have 
never forgotten what Gen. Stephen 
D. Lee (long president of Mississippi 
A. & M. College) once said to me: 
“Great as was the courage required 
to carry the Southern people through 
four years of war, I think it took 
even more courage to live and work 
through the terrible years of Recon- 
struction that followed.” In the same 

















John Bell of Tennessee 


way we know now that much of the 
economic disaster nearly all of us 
have suffered since the World War 
was due to that war’s having destroy- 
ed a great part not only of Europe’s 
manhood but of the world’s wealth. 


The Hellishness of War 


The other morning, going into 
Washington, I sat in a Pullman car 
with a friend, a World War veteran 
—-a Christian gentleman indeed, to 
use a phrase now sadly going out of 
fashion—and he fell to reminiscing. 
“It seems almost grotesque,” he went 
on to say, “that a man who hates 
brutality as I do should have been 
made bayonet instructor, . . . day 
after day drilling these three instruc- 
tions into every recruit: ‘(1) Drive 
your bayonet full into your enemy’s 
bowels, giving it a quick and furious 
twist before you draw it out; (2) then 
instantly with your gun-butt hit him 
squarely in the crotch to fell him to 


the earth; (3) then instantly jump 
on his face to mash his eyes out... . 
for so long as he can see, he can fight. 
... All this you will do ¢f you want 
to live. Otherwise that is what he'll 
do to you’.” 

The human race is disgraced, as 
my friend himself added, so long as 
disputes between nations must be 
settled by thus destroying human 
life. So with the memory of Gettys- 
burg full upon us, I honor most not 
Lee nor Meade, Pickett, Pender, or 
Pettigrew, but I salute across the gen- 
erations great Southerners like Henry 
Clay and John Bell and kindred spir- 
its in the North who struggled with 
them to avert war while others fan- 
ned the fatal flames. . . . and I salute 
Woodrow Wilson who later dream- 
ed a great dream of welding all coun- 
tries into a Supreme Court of Nations. 


“Will You Ask Us, Too, to Die?” 


The June issue of The Atlantic 
carries an unforgettable letter from 
a young college student in California 
addressed to those of us who are 


older and who now shape the desti- 


nies of America: 

A war is coming, and I am twenty. | 
am enrolled in a university, striving to 
educate myself. I hope some day to serve 
my country and humanity in a much 
greater way than I ever can as a man with 
agun. There are millions of young Ameri- 
cans like me. All of us have dreams. . . Is 
it true that the future holds life for us, or 
death on ground red with blood and scarred 
by the clawing of our nails as we squirm 
to die? Is there a future for us? Guns are 
spewing shells, a war is coming, and our 
fate is in the hands of your generation. . . 
We must do what you say. If there is no 
other way, we must give up our dream of 
life and breathe the stench of gas-filled 
trenches before falling, a half-destroyed, 
shapeless thing—education gone through 
the power of a hand grenade; dreams 
drowned in the clatter of a machine gun. 
Amid our studies we wonder at the things 
happening around us. War is coming and 
we are twenty. Will you ask us, too, to die? 

May all fathers and mothers listen 
to this appeal which our own sons 
are also uttering, either articulately 
or inarticulately. Yet just as you and 
I could not refuse to fight at times if 
there were no courts to insure us our 
rights, so even peace-loving nations 
will often be forced into war if some 
international machinery of arbitra- 
tion is not set up with power to as- 
certain and enforce justice. What 
Woodrow Wilson said to Congress 
on January 22, 1917, remains the only 
effective way to secure that world 
peace which the memory of Gettys- 
burg should constrain us all to seek: 

Mere agreements may not make peace 
secure. It will be absolutely necessary that 
a force be created . . so much greater than 
the force of any nation. . or any alliance .. 
that no nation, no ‘probable combination of 
nations, could face or withstand it . . 4 
peace made secure by the organized major 
force of mankind. 
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@ Slip covers protect the new fur- 
niture or disguise the old and shabby. 


@® Footstool matches the chair, 
though chair and chesterfield need 
not be alike. 


O YOU have a room that needs 

a fresh, interesting note of col- 
or? Maybe a gay slip cover on a 
couch or chair will do the trick. A 
few dollars spent for material and 
your own clever fingers can make 
every piece refreshingly new-looking 
and smart. And, of course, there is 
nothing like slip covers to protect 
your furniture or to make a good 
and comfortable but shabby chair or 
couch look new. 


If you can sew at all you will find 
it possible to make your own covers. 
The supply of suitable materials, col- 
ors, and designs in the stores is so 
large that it is often difficult to make 
a selection. Keep in mind the colors 
in your curtains and rugs and har- 
monize your slip cover colors and 
designs with furnishings already in 
the room. 

There are small, informal chintz 
patterns for the bedroom; dignified 
conventional designs in cretonne and 
hand-blocked linen for the living 


cale for the breakfast nooks, and 
bold stripes for the sun parlor or the 
porch. Whenever it is at all possible 
samples should be tried in the room 
before the material is purchased. If 
satisfactory figured ones are not ob- 
tainable or desirable, buy a plain fab- 
ric. Far more desirable are color- 
fast, sanforized materials guaranteed 
not to shrink out of shape and fit. 

Although any woman who can sew 
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can make slip covers, careful meas- 
uring, accurate cutting, and pinning 
are essential if the covers are to have 
the smart appearance of those made 
by professionals. Be sure to have a 
good light, plenty of space to work 
in, and plenty of pins. Lay your 
material on the chair with the wrong 
side out, making sure the designs fit 
and that they run perfectly straight 
and true. Pin material to the chair 
in several places so it will not slip 
out of place. Smooth out, carefully 
pushing fullness to the edges where 
seams can take it up. Be sure to 
square the entire cover into position 
before any cutting is done. 


When material is well smoothed 
out and you are sure each surface 
runs straight and true, take up 4 
inch seams and pin to fit very care- 
fully. On round edges you may need 
to take up extra fullness in small 
seams or darts. If cording is used in 
the seams it should be pinned in as 
you pin the seams together. Cut 1'4- 
inch bias strips of material and cover 
regular No. 80 cording with these 
bias strips. It would help to pur- 
chase a special cording foot from 
your sewing machine dealer. 
Lengthen the machine stitch and sew 
the cord in its casing. If cording is 
not used, a mock French seam is 
made after all the seams have been 
sewed, by stitching another 4%-inch 
seam from the folded edge on the 
right side. 

When all seams are carefully pin- 
ned the cover can be lifted from the 
chair. Take the pins out one at a 
time, basting the sections together 
as you go. Stitch the seams and 
overcast to prevent raveling. 

Plackets should be made at side 
or middle back of chairs, couch, and 
cushions, and can be finished with 
snaps, hooks and eyes, tape, or 
zippers. 














® Lay the material wrong side 
out, with the design spaced as you 
want it to appear on finished covers. 


® Pin and baste with care, being 
sure seams are big enough but not 
too big. 
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with the sturdy Maytag!” 


Here’s why 3,000,000 
women bought MAYTAGS 





BIG, LONG-LIFE ALUMINUM TUB can’t 
rust, chip or dent; keeps hot water hot; 
does a big washing in an hour. 


GYRAFOAM WATER ACTION forces the 
water through the clothes—not the 
clothes through the water; fastest, most 
thorough cleansing principle! 


SEDIMENT ZONE traps the dirt, keeps 
it away from clothes being washed; saves 
water-changing, soap and time. 


ROLLER WATER REMOVER, wich its flex- 
ible upper roll and firm lower roll, re- 
moves soap, dirt particles, and water 
without harm to buttons, buckles, snaps. 
Automatic tension with instant release; 
automatic drain. Other features: adjust- 
able legs; hinged top; one-minute drain- 
ing; self-cleaning tub. 


2 cents an hour for 







gasoline power with the 


new Maytag Multi-Motor! 


Gasoline or Electric Power—If you're not 
on a power line, the Maytag gasoline 
Multi-Motor provides vibrationless, de- 
pendable power. Only six moving parts, 
easy to operate, can be replaced by an 
electric motor when you get current. 


You're 





@ Seven minutes to wash grease 
and grit out of overalls! An hour 
to do a big wash—white clothes, 
colored clothes, denims, every- 
thing from hankies to best bed- 
spreads. The BIG MAYTAG is not 
only a time and labor saver, it’s 
a power, clothes, hot water and 
soap saver, as well. And so well 
built that it goes on piling up 
washday savings year after year 


... for many years. 


LOW EASY TERMS 


See your Maytag dealer for a free 
demonstration. He'll make it pos- 
sible for you to own a Maytag for 
only a few cents a day. 


The careful MAYTAG 
with the long -life 
aluminum tub 
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The 114-ton International makes an ideal 

all-purpose truck for the average farm. 

Other sizes range from Half -Ton to big 
Six-Wheelers. 


I NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER has been in the truck 
business for a long time... more than thirty years. 
During these years there have been many changes 
in the truck industry. One of the most significant 
changes is the steady march of International 
Trucks up through the ranks to their present 
strong position. 

This substantial progress is the result of the 
sound, solid policies that guide our business. For 
example, we build TRUCKs for TRUCK WORK, and 
give them the full backing of our nation-wide 
service organization. And we build such a wide 


range of models that you can always choose an 
International Truck that fits your job, giving you 


perfectly balanced transportation. 
We invite you to visit the nearest International 
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dealer or Company-owned branch and check 
International Trucks against your requirements. 
You will enjoy inspecting these beautiful stream- 
lined Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


An International Truck makes quick work of the grain hauling. 
In this scene, truck, tractor, and combine are all International 
Harvester Quality Products. 








